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HOW THE PILGRIMS WENT TO PLYMOUTH. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 
But though they could escape from per- 
secution in Holland, they could not 
prevent their families from being ex- 
posed to temptation there; heresy was 
in the air—or what they considered 
heresy ; pomps and vanities were all 
about: and they fled from both as from 
pollution. It was to found a¢ommon- 
wealth where they could serve God 
~» = undisturbed, and realize their ideal of 
y 4 divine government on earth, that 
{ \ they came to America. 
: ERY few travelers go to Plymouth in the { We had been yachting along the coasts of New 
6 way they should. They generally take the cars | England, from Newport, to Mount Desert, and 
»-from Boston, and are put down, at one corner of | from Mount Desert back, when, one night, in the 
the town, in a spic-and-span new depot, and in { midst of a terrific- thunder-squall, we ran into 
full sight of a white staring nineteenth-century } Provincetown fora harbor. Cape Cod was known 
‘hotel, The right method is to arrive by water. ; to us, not only from the various books we had 
‘But even this is only partially satisfying, unless } read about it, but also from a visit the summer 
‘you ‘come across from Cape Cod, as the Pilgrim} before. It: interested us chiefly, howeyer, as the 
Fathers did. It is then that you see the place as} spot where the Pilgrims had first: landed. After 
that devoted and adventurous band saw it: for time } their stormy and protracted voyage, it was with 
has made no changes in the features of the coast. } no little relief that they must have seen the long 
Except for a few.villas that whiten the shores } low sand-hills of Cape Cod standing out, quiet 
here and there, the wooded hills look the same: ’ and inviting, in the dim ‘light of an early winter 
the sandy bluffs, the low islands, the tortuous } morning, Here casting anchor, they proceeded, 
channel, and the steep rise of the ground above} the day after, to explore: the country. Miles 
the landing-place. If the season you select is} Standish, the sole professional soldier of the 
winter, the resemblance is perfect: for then snow } company, led the expedition. He found some 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK. 








covers the whole landscape, just as it did when 
the Pilgrims first discerned Indian Cliff, loom- 
ing threugh the misty December dawn. 

The reasons why the Pilgrims went first to 
Holland, and afterwards left Holland for America, 
are well known. The fundamental point to be 
remembered is that they dared a wintry sea, the 
perils of savages, privation, sickness—and even 
death—to find a place where they could not only 
live out their own lives according to their views of 


what was right, but also bring up their children | 


free from the allurements of what they thought 


a wicked world. Toleration they had in Holland. ' 





Indian graves, which he rifled, and saw some 
Indians at a distance, who, in revenge for the 
rifling, let fly a shower of arrows. But the soil 
was everywhereso unpromising, that the doughty 
Captain came back with the report that Cape Cod 
was too barren, and no place to plant a colony. 
Meantime, the Pilgrims bethought themselves 
to prepare a compact, or articles of agreement, so 
as to give stability to their enterprise: for as yet 
no sort of government existed among them; there 
was no recognized authority to appeal to in the 
event of differences. Accordingly, an instrument 


was drawn up and signed in the cabin of the 
(225) 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Mayflower, all the male members of the expedition 
participating in it. 

“‘ This,” says Bancroft, in his History of the 
United States, ‘was’ the birth of proper consti- 
tutional liberty.”’ 

Another exploring-party was now sent out, 
which, after skirting the @hores of the bay, and 
meeting with various delays, selected the present 
site of Plymouth. Frequently the voyagers had 
to wade, to reach the shore, the water was so 
shallow. Thus, in the freezing and unaccustomed 
weather, they laid the seeds of the inflammatory 
colds and consumptions, of which so many died 
before spring. At one time the explorers were 
nearly wrecked in the breakers; but they finally 
succeeded in reaching a small island, where they 
landed safely. This was on the ninth of Decem- 
ber—old style. ‘‘ The next day was the Christian 
Sabbath,”’ says Bancroft, ‘and nothing marks 
the character of the Pilgrims more fully than 
that they kept it sacredly, though every consider- 
ation demanded haste.” The island where they 
anchored is at the entrance of Plymouth Harbor, 
and is known as Clarke’s Island. On Monday 
the adventurers sailed up the shallow tortuous 
channel, and landed at what is now Plymouth. 

The exact spot has been preserved by tradition, 
though the shore since then has receded consider- 
ably, so that the original landing-place is now 
some distance from the water. The rock has had 
various fortunes. It is a large sea-worn boulder, 
and was at one time carried up into the town and 
kept there for years. With better taste it has 


now been restored to its 
original position, and a 
yhandgome stone edifice, 
like a ‘gmall) temple, 
erected over it. We give 
an engraving of this 
structure, with the rock 
seen low down, and 
marked with the date 
1620. 

The Mayflower soon 
brought over the rest of 
the colonists from Cape 
Cod, and they lost no 
time in beginning to 
build houses. There ex- 
ists a record, by one of 
these colonists, called 
“Mourt’s Relation,” 
which tells the story in 
the quaint language of 
the day. ‘We could not 
now take time,’’ he says, 
“for further search or 

consideration, our victuals being much. spent— 
especially our beer.” The importance attached to 
this last fact may surprise many of our readers. 
But it must be remembered that beer was the 
universal beverage of Englishmen at that day, tea 
and coffee not having as yet come into use—in fact, 
being almost unknown. Tea was not advertised 
in London, for example, until 1657, nearly half a 
century afterwards; and was still sq. scarce in 
1664, that, on a couple of pounds being presented 
to the king, the gift was spoken of as a very 
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TEMPLE BUILT OVER PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
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yaluable one: the price being twenty shillings a 
pound—equivalent to thirty dollars in the currency 
of to-day. Mourt gives another reason’ for 
deciding on the spot. ‘In one field,’ he says, 
«is a great hill, on which we point to make a 
platform, and plant our ordnance, which will com- 
mand all around about; from thence we may see 
into the bay and far into the sea; and may see 
_ thence Cape Cod.’ This is the hill just back 
of the landing, where the ancient graveyard is, 
in which so many of the early Pilgrims rest. 
The fort was erected without delay. ‘Thursday, 
the twenty-eighth of December,” says Mourt, ‘so 
many as could went to work on the hill where 
we proposed to build our platform for our 
ordnance.”’ Seven years later, an agent of the 
Dutch Company, Isaac de Rasieres, visited Ply- 
mouth, and saw this fort, which he describes as 
a large square house with a flat roof, made of 
thick sawn planks stayed with oak beams, “on 
the top of which they’ (the colonists), he says, 
“have six cannons, which shoot 1ron balls of four 
or five pounds, and command the surrounding 
country.” : 

The work of building dwellings, however, went 
‘on slowly. Nor were the dwellings such palaces 
as the descendants of the Pilgrims now build 
everywhere in this fair land of ours. The first 
house finished was only about twenty feet square, 
and was of logs, as indeed were all the others 
for a long time. Snow and sleet fell almost 
incessantly while the work was going on: snow 
in such depths as was unknown in England: sleet 
auch as none of the Pilgrims had ever seen 
before. Half the colonists were sick; before 
spring fifty-one had died. ‘The greater part,” 
says Mourt, ‘‘in the depth of winter, wanting 
houses and other comforts, being afflicted with the 
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scurvy and other diseases.'’ Sometimes as many 
as.two or three died in aday. At last there were 
hardly enough left alive to bury the dead. The 
victims were interred on a low hill, a little to the 
south of the landing-place, the graves being care- 
fully leveled, and, as soon as spring permitted, 


NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE PILGRIMS. 


corn sown, so that the Indians might not suspect 
the extent of the loss, At one time there were 
but seven persons able to be about. At last, on 
the third of March—the very day was noted—a 
south wind brought warm and fair weather. 
“The birds sang in the woods,”’ says the narrator, 
with a touch almost of poetry, ‘‘ most pleasantly.” 

Among the victims, this first season, was 
Governor Carver, who had been chosen as chief 
executive just after the arrival. His wife and 
child also died. Bradford was elected in his 
place, and continued to be re-elected, except once 
or twice when he begged off, until he died, 
twenty-seven years afterwards. 

The privations of the Pilgrims did not cease 
with the first year. In the autumn of 1621, “an 
arrival of new emigrants,” says Bancroft, ‘‘ who 
came unprepared with food, compelled the whole 
colony, for six months in succession, to subsist on 
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half-allowance only.” It was of this period that ; colonists had no milk. One cause of the distress 
Winslow, one of the original settlers, wrote: “I } was that at first the lands had been cultivated jp 
have seen men stopped by reason of faintness for; common. But this was found not to answer: {or 
want of food.” even among the Pilgrims there seem to haye 

It was not until the fourth year that neat-cattle ; been some who disregarded Saint Faul’s injune- 
were introduced. Up to that time, therefore, the } tion, that ‘no man shall eat unless he works.” 


— CE 


THE MAYFLOWER LYING OFF PLYMOUTH. 


Fi , in 1628, it was that e family ; the situation, and made overtures for amity and 
very 


should plant for itself. ‘‘This arrangement,” } peace. 
says Bancroft, ‘‘ produced contented labor and Massasoit, the principal sachem of all that 
universal industry.” Indeed, before many har- region, visited the town in person, in ‘order to 
vests, corn was so plenty that the colonists were arrange a treaty. He ‘came over the brook,” says 
able to sell the surplus to the Indians, who had } the contemporary account, ‘(and some twenty men 
now become friendly, and who, preferring the } following him, leaving all their bows and arrows 
chase to tillage, abandoned the cultivation of the behind them.”” The chronicler goes on: ‘Captain 
land, and sold their peltries at Plymouth for food. } Standish and Master. Williamson,”’ he says, “met 
There is one curious fact in connection with the ; the king at the brook, with: half a dozen muske- 
Indians that looks almost providential. Just; teers. They Saluted hhim, and he them; £0 one 
before the Pilgrims appeared, a wide-spread pesti- ; going over, the one on.oné side and the other on 
lence‘had nearly depopulated the Atlantic coast of } the other, conducted him to a house then in 
what is now New England. Hence, the red men } building, where we placed a green rug and three 
who remained were so few in number that they } or four cushions. Then instantly came our Gov- 
were unable, ‘even if they had wished, to prevent } ernor, with drum and trumpet after him, and 
the Plymouth settlement. After the flight of } some few musketeers.” The treaty, it may be ss 
arrows at Cape Cod, and one or two other slight ; well to say, thus arranged, lasted for forty year. 
demonstrations of hostility, the Indians accepted) The Pilgrims, however, notwithstanding these 
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_ and in this council he had a double vote. 
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professions of amity, did not forego their pre- 
cautions. They still maintained their fort, and 
even built stockades around their houses. They 


grew in population, meantime, but slowly, the. 


death-rate being large, and treading close on the 
s At the end 
of ten years-they numbered, in fact, only three 
‘hundred souls. 

As yet the government. was.of the most primi- 
tive description. For more than‘ eighteen years 
there was no legislature, the whole body of free- 
men voting personally on every law, as in ancient 
Athens. The little colony was, in fact, a perfect 
democracy: “more properly a theocratic one, if 
such a phrase is conceivable. The Governor, 
indeed, had a council, restricted to five persons, 
But 
behind all this lay the religious element, almost 
Hebraic in one sense, in which the voice of the 
clergyman was more potent even than that of the 
Governor. The colony, meantime, throve; throve, 
in spite of the climate, in spite of other adverse 
circumstances. ‘Out of small beginnings,’ wrote 
Governor Bradford, some years after, ‘great 
things have been produced;.and as one small 
candle may light a thousand, so the light here 
kindled hath shone to many—yea, in some sort, 
to our whole nation.” 

The ancient graveyard, on the hill back of the 
town, is one of the most remarkable sights at 
Plymouth. Here repose seven generations of the 
dead. The oldest stone is dated 1681. Close by 
is one to Thomas Clarke, who came over in the 
Mayflower, and from whom Clarke’s Island is 
named. He survived to 1697. Here also is a 
monument to Governor Bradford, besides several 
stones erected within the last generation to the 


memory of Pilgrim ancestors by their descendants. 
Vou. LXXXV.—15. 


The original headstone of Major William Brad- 
ford, a son of the Governor, is still pointed out. 
Many of the inscriptions are very quaint and 
turious. We spent more than two hours in this 
ancient burial-ground, hunting up and decipher- 
ing, among other things, the graves of the fore- 
fathers of more than one of our party. 

We afterwards visited Pilgrim Hall, a solid 
fire-proof structure, built by- Mr. Joseph H. Stick- 
ney, a public-spirited citizen of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, to hold- what few memorials of the Pilgrims 
have survived to our time. Here we saw the 
sword of Miles Standish, a deed executed by 
John Alden, his halberd, the chairs of Bradford 
and Brewster, the cradle of Peregrine White, and 
numerous portraits of Pilgrim worthies and their 
descendants, besides scores of articles.of more er 
less doubtful authenticity. Among the other 
curiosities, we found, in the lower hall, a trunk 
labeled as haying been brought oyer in the Ann, 
the second. ship, by a maternal ancestor of our 
own. Now we thought we were pretty thoroughly 
up in our family-history, even including the 
tragical end of a member of it who had settled at 
Salem, and there came to grief in the witchcraft- 
craze for having sold his soul—as it was asserted 
—to the Evil One, and gone about with. a big stick 
and book, at night, waking people from their sleep, 
to coax or beat them—whichever was most effi- 
cacious—into signing away their souls. We knew 
we could boast of a wizard in the family, but not 
that we could claim a Pilgrim hair-trunk. There 
it was, however, with all the other relics that 





" GOVERNOR BRADFORD'S CHAIR. 


have received the imprimatur of whoever decides 
such things: there it was, with the Brewster tea- 





pot, and the Peregrine White cradle, and the 
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THREE VOICES. 





original patent of the colony, and the two ven- 
erable and rickety chairs; and we suppose it is 
just as old, if not as curious and authentic, as 
any of them. There also was the barrel of the 
gun with. which King Philip was killed—a fight, 
by the bye, in which another of our ancestors 
figared—and the famous Damascus sword of 
Miles Standish, with its Arabic inscription. 
There, too—interesting the ladies of our party 
even more than this antique blade—was a sampler 
which had been worked by the doughty Captain’s 
fair daughter, with some verses attached, as was 
the fashion of the time: 

Lorea Standish is my name— 

Lord, guide my heart that I may do thy will; 

Also fill my hands with such convenient skill 


As will conduce to virtue void of shame, 
And I will give the glory to thy name. 


On the outskirts of the town, on a commanding 
elevation, stands! what is called the ‘National 
Monument to the Pilgrims.’ The funds for it 
were contributed from every section of the 
Union. It is built of granite, and is sur- 
mounted by a colossal figure of Faith: one of 








whose feet rests on the Pilgrim rock, while in 
her left hand she holds the Bible, and with 
the right uplifted, points to heaven. At the 
four corners of the pedestal are emblematical 
figures of Morality, Law, Education, and Free- 
dom. Four. bass-reliefs adorn the projections 
beneath these figures: one representing the 
sailing from Delft Haven; another the signing 
of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower; 
the third the landing at Plymouth; and the 
fourth the first treaty with the Indians. The 
names of those who came over in the Mayflower 
are on panels on the pedestal. 

Looking off towards the north, as we stood at 
the foot of this monument, we saw, a few miles 
distant, the low hills of Duxbury, on one of 
which another monument is being erected. It 
is to Captain Miles Standish, who lived and died 
at Duxbury. As yet it is incomplete; nor is it 
intended to be as elaborate as the one at Ply- 
mouth; but when it is finished, it will be, with 
its rugged outlines, a very striking feature in this 
memorable Pilgrim landscape. 
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BASS-RELIEF: SIGNING THE AGREEMENT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER. 





THREE VOICES. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 


I HEARD a voice, whose music still 

I hear, sing thus: “Oh, time! oh, tides 
Ye are too weak our leve to kill: 

‘For time may go, but love abides.” 


Another sang: “Oh, time! oh, lands! 
Oh, life and death, with ceaseless flow! 


Though sad we hold our empty hands, 
As love may come or love may go.” 


The last: “I know that love is great; 
Under his scepter gods must fall. 

But this I know: that soon or late, 
Time is still stronger than them all.” 








SISTER LORETTO. 


BY ZAIDEE BETTS SMITH. 


TwENTY years a nun! 

Twenty years spent within those gray convent 
walls. 
The ‘‘world’’ had not known Sister Loretto 
since she was a blooming, bright-eyed girl of 
eighteen. At thirty-eight, little remained of the 
once lovely face. The rich coloring had flown 
from it long ago, leaving in its stead an almost 
death-like whiteness. The large eyes were still 
wonderfully expressive, but the fire had gone out 
: of them forever. 





that is to go om forever, kills me! I have too 
much time to think—too much time to think.” 

Sometimes the “‘ Mother’’ of the convent would 
notice her wistful face and pale cheeks, and send 
her to the pretty old walled-in garden for exer- 
cise and fresh air. 

Here she would smell the honeysuckle, which 
grew in wild luxuriance everywhere, and she 
would thrill and turn quite faint. 

Had she not worn honeysuckle—a great sweet 


} bunch of it—on that night they had said ‘‘ good- 


How stern was the once smiling mouth! How ; bye”’ in the yellow June moonlight? She could 


repressed the whole face! 
led a calm, peaceful life. 
The first few years of her convent experience, 
indeed, had been different, but none had ever 
known it save Sister Loretto herself. Many were 
the nights she had lain awake in her small, uncar- 
peted, barely-furnished ‘‘cell,’”’ and sobbed like a 
child (she had been little more than one when 
she entered the cloister), until the dawn came 
stealing in at the window, and: the chapel bell 
Yang out on the morning stillness. 
“Oh, I have made a mistake !’’ she often cried. 
“Oh, I have made a mistake, and no one now 
‘ean help me.’ Then she had hurriedly bathed 
away all traces of the hot, blinding tears; had 
put on her grave, dark habit and veil, striving to 
calm herself the while, and afterwards had joined 
- the nuns in the little chapel below, with her face 
quite placid through sheer force of will. 

“They must never know. I am unhappy,”’ she 
would think, with feverish excitement at the mere 
thought of discovery. ‘‘They would despise me 
if they half suspected how wretched I am! I 
wonder if many girls bury themselves in this 
way, as I have done, through disappointment? 
Or do they all come here through religious prin- 
ciples alone? Am I the only one who has wick- 
edly done this thing?”’ Then she would look at 
the sweet, innocent faces of the nuns about her, 
and ask herself if any of them had ever felt as 
she was now feeling? And if so, whether she 
should ever grow to outlive it as they had done? 

“Oh, I have made a mistake!” she would cry 
again and again in the. privacy and quietude of 
her own “cell.” “I might have been less 
unhappy as a Sister of Mercy, or a Sister of 
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And yet Sister Loretto ‘hear his voice—how low and caressing it had 


been !—could see his dark handsome face bending 
over her; could feel the warm clasp of his hand, 
as if it had all been but yesterday, instead of 
twenty years ago. 

Sister Loretto’s rosary—a plain black one, 
ending in a simple brass crucifix—hung idly in 
her hand as she recalled -this sad, eventful past. 
It was near sunset, and the setting sun shone on 
the nun’s rapt, absent face. The honeysuckle 
was again in bloom, and filled the garden with its; 
sweetness. Its fragrance met her at every step. " 
She heeded not the distant hum of voices, for it 
was recreation-hour, and the nuns were laughing 
and talking together like happy, innocent chil- 
dren. They did not disturb her. Sh¢é heard but 
one voice, saw but one face—his. 

Ah, how happy she had been. So happy that 
she had pitied everyone else in the world. She 
knew no one could ever have been. quite so happy. 
Had he not called her “Ruth’’? Had he not 
told her how much he loved her?—how she had 
quite stolen his heart away in that one brief sum- 
mer season with her great dark eyes? And then 
had he not kissed her, and held her in his arms 
out there in that still little garden, with the moon 
shining down upon them through the young 
maples ‘and horse-chestnuts? In that soft yellow 
light the girl had looked up into Dallas Wilmarth’s 
face in such a childishly rapturous way that the 
young man’s heart (allowing that he had one) 
suddenly smote him. 

The little fool, he sgid to himself, was, really in 
love with him. Why did she look at him in that 
stupid way? Had she really believed every fool- 
ish word he had spoken? Other girls, to whom 


Charity, where T Was doing some good—where I } he had said pretty much the same thing, had not 
was helping some one! But this shut-in life, } looked like that. It was true he had gone rather 
281 
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farther this time—farther than he had intended 
doing at the beginning; but the moonlight, the 
sweet honeysuckle-scented air, the pretty girl in 
her pretty hat, had all conspired against him. 

Well, it was not too late to retrace his steps. 
He must make haste, however. Ruth was very 
lovely, and Wilmarth really cared for her—as 
much as he was capable of caring. He fancied 
her more than any girl he had ever met: and 
that was quite a compliment in itself, if she only 
knew it, he reasoned: for he had fancied, or 
thought he had, a good many. But, heretofore, 
he had. always managed to get out of these little 
affairs gracefully: and it must be done now. 

He was not in a position to marry a poor girl. 
She would only drag him down, he argued; and 
he had a name to make, and talents that must 
not. be-buried in a foolish marriage. If Ruth 
only had the requisite money! It was a pity she 
had not. 

Wilmarth frowned slightly. 

‘*What is it? Something annoys you,” Ruth 
said, quickly. 

The young map hesitated a moment. Then—the 
sooner the thing was over, the better, he decided. 

‘1-1 fear I have said rather more than I 

ought to, Ruth,” he began; but his customary 
hardihood forsook him a little, and his voice was 


not. altogether as firm and assured as he would 
have wished it. 


*Have said more than you ought to?’ Ruth 
repeated, wonderingly. 

‘Yes; I have been too impulsive: that has 
always heen my failing. I could not resist 
telling you that I loved you, and—and now— 
to-morrow—I must leave you,” he stammered 
forth. 

“Leave me?” she cried, incredulously. 

Wilmarth heard the tone, and frowned again: 
this time impatiently. 

‘Yes; I am going away,” he said. 

The girl turned on him in sudden fear. 

«You do not mean it,’”’ she asserted, quickly. 
**You told me you would be here the rest of the 
summer.” 

‘But I do mean it—I must go, Ruth; I have 
staid too long as it is,’’ exclaimed the young man. 

‘‘And when will you come back ?”’ 

Her lips were growing dry; she steadied her- 
self slightly with one small cold hand against a 
tree, 

She had hardly cver been very happy in all 
her young life but some sorrow had been sure to 
follow, She had grown almost childishly afraid 
to be happy. 

“T don’t know—I can’t say; I don’t think I 
can ever come back.’ He managed to say this 





with difficulty, and he turned a little away: he 
could not bear to meet those miserable‘eyes. 

“And you dared tell me you loved me, when 
you knew you were going away never to return?” 
cried the girl, passionately. 

With a low dry sob she threw herself down on 
the grass at his feet. 

‘Don’t, don’t, please!’’ pleaded Wilmarth, 
kneeling beside her, and striving to raise her in 
his arms. : 

‘Don’t touch me!” she cried, shrinking away 
from him; and her small childish face was very 
white and fierce. “TI hate you now as much as 
I loved you a moment ago!”’ 

How brilliant were the great dark eyes now! 
How shaken the whole slight figure! 

“Ah no! you don’t hate me: you love me— 
and more than I ever thought a girl could love,” 
cried the man, in momentary triumph. 

“Will you go away now?’’ she made answer, 
and her voice vibrated ‘painfully. 

Should he go? Yes; he knew hjs most prudent 
course was in going, and at onee. If'lie delayed, 
what might he not be tempted into saying? But 
he really would have liked to remain longer: the 
girl was so pretty in her grief and anger. 

“If you wish. me to go, yery well,” he said, 
after a moment’s silence; then he again bent 
down over her. : 

“You will not refuse to say good-bye?’ he 
asked. 

The moonlight was shining full on her slender 
figure, in its crushed white dress; her large hat 
had fallen off: she made quite a pretty picture, 
lying there in the long tangled grass. Some- 
how, Wilmarth thought he should never be able 
to get the picture quite out of his mind. 

‘* Good-bye,” she said, without looking up. 

When he did raise her head, he was gone. 

But all this was twenty years ago: and why 
need Sister Loretto forget her prayers in recalling 
it, now? 

Once more she turns, the black beads slowly in 
her thin, transparent hands. She is congseious, 
in a vague sort of way, like one in a dream, of & 
little child—one of the school-children—running 
towards her. 

‘Sister Loretto! Sister Loretto!’’ the child 
cries, breathlessly, ‘someone wants to see you 
in the waiting-room.” 

This little room faces east, so the | ow 
does not touch it. It is quite dim ier ) pun 
enters it, and she can barely distinguish the tall 
figure standing so close to the iron bars, which 
separate them from one ai 

‘At last!’ cries a man, ng at the barrier 
between them, and leaning towards her. 
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The whitened hair and sunken eyes she does 
not remember: but ah, that voice! 

“You?” she says, and bears heavily against 
the bars. 

The man walks quickly across the room, and 
sweeps aside the little white stiffly-starched cur- 
tain from the lower half of the window. 

“ Let me see you while there is light,” he cries. 
“T never thought to see your face again.” 

“ You will hardly recognize it,’’ the nun says, 
simply. 

How calm her voice is! 
herself. 
_ “And you are here?” he goes on hurriedly, im- 
passionedly. ‘‘ You have been here all these years, 
. and I never knew it until a day or so ago! Why 

did'you hide from me in this way? Ah, you were 
- eruel—eruel! The years I have spent in looking 
for you! I went back to the little old town once, 
but you had gone; your sister was dead—there 
was no clue to you. Ah, Ruth, the pain you have 
caused me. You taught me to love you, and then 
ran and hid from me. You would pity me if you 
knew the aimless, miserable existence I have led all 
these years. Don’t ask me if I have married. 
How could I love any woman after you? Your 
face, your eyes, your lips haunted me. It was im- 
possible to forget you. Twenty years have I been 
faithful to you. Is not that devotion? Did you 
imagine I was capable of loving this way? And 
tiow [ have found you at last, Ruth: and I am 
going to take you away with me. We are no 
Tonger young, it is true. The freshness of our 
youth is gone forever. But do not many years of 
happiness yet remain for us? I have influence. 
I can get a dispensation for you. I have already 


It surprises even 





spoken in high quarters. You shake your head. 
But you do not mean it. No, you shall not stay 
in this place.. Think of the Wasted years spent 
here. Come, Ruth, dearest, forgive the past.” 

He pours forth this’torrent of words with 
feverish haste. There is a gleam in the sunken 
eyes that reminds the nun more of the past than 
anything else has done. But somehow she is 
beginning to feel, since seeing this lover of her 
youth, that she has outlived it all. 

Ah, how thankful she is that it is so. Has she 
not prayed for. this day to come? When he had 
called her “Ruth,” though the old name had 
sounded strangely in her ears, his tone had failed 
to thrill her as in former days. 

And so she makes answer, quite gently : ~ 

‘«T forgive the past freely, but I cannot go with 
you. My life is ended.” 

‘“You have ceased to care for me!” the man 
cries, feeling that it is so. 

“I think so,”’ she says, simply; then adds, even 
more gently: ‘I hope so; twenty years ought to 
have cured me.”’ 

Then in the dusk she stretches one white hand 
through the iron grating. 

‘« Good-bye, for the last time,’”’ she says, and 
lays it for an instant on his bowed head. 

He hears the door close’ softly behind her. 
Save for the ringing of the Angelus, the room is 
very still. In the darkness and stillness he stag- 
gers‘forth into the fresh evening air like one who 
has had a blow. 

He had never believed she would cease to love 
him. 

After twenty years’ waiting, Sister Loretto had 
her revenge. 





‘*HOW SHALL WE KNOW THEM?’’ 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


How .shall we know them when we pass Death's portal, 
And meet our lost ones there ? 

Will they, immortal, seem the same as mortal? 

' What semblance will they wear? 

‘This body, frail and weak, mere shell terrestrial, 

«or Must-it through all remain ? 

Or shall a nobler one—some form celestial— 

' Phe freed glad soul contain ? 


o We know that neither death, nor even sorrow, 
Can cross that shadowy sea. 
' , Here gli ig. change: but on that bright to-morrow 
No set of sun shall be; 
\ No dark’ning clouds, no blight on bud or flower; 
No bitter wintry blast; 
No weary, weary days; but every hour 
More blissful than the last. 





Then why not bodies fit? Each gross surrounding, 
All earth-taint and decay, 

Shall crumble and fall off; and life abounding 
Be theirs, and theirs alway, 

The dumb shall speak at last, the blind go seeing, 
The lame be lame no more, 

And all be young, all beautiful, while being 
The selfsame as before, 


The darling child—an angel lent, not given— 
More angel-like be met; 

The mother, dying with a smile from heaven, 
Smile sweeter, lovelier yet ; 

The bride than when first wed be more transcendent; 
The sire we loved of old, 

And sons and daughters, all with light resplendent, , 
Aid dazzling to behold, 
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CHAPTER Xl. 
* Huan lifted Martha into her saddle when 
church was over. ‘I will be down at Betts’s 
Mills this evening,”’ he said, smiling up into her 
face. 

A smile was rare upon Jarrold’s lips, but it had 
a singular sweetness of meaning when it came. 
He watched her ride away beside the Longacre 
carriage, and then turned back towards the 
church, from which the congregation was still 
slowly coming out. 

** Now to get at the bottom of this business,” he 
said, with a face on which there was no smile. 

It was late that evening when Hugh Jarrold 
rode into the barn-yard at Longacres’, and, dis- 
mounting, tied his horse to the fence. 

“There he is, Mattie,’ said Mrs. Longacre, 
who, with her husband and Mattie, was on the 
porch. ‘I'll just wait to shake hands, an’ then 
I'll go up to grandmother, an’ let you have your 
confab in peace. Mind you, Ben, you're to clear 
out, an’ don’t make yourself the fifth wheel. , I 
wonder if he knows?” 

The little woman was more excited than Martha. 
She believed in Hugh with all her heart, and she 
exulted in a love-affair going on under her own 
roof. 

There could be no doubt that Hugh knew all 
now. The whole miserable story was written in 
the farmer’s stiffened gait and sombre suspicious 
glance. 

“Good-evening, Ben. Going to shake hands 
with me? I didn’t know—” 

“‘There’s nobody in this -house that won't 
think it’s an honor to shake hands with you, Mr. 
Jarrold, however it may go with the rest of the 
world,”” said Mrs. Longacre, pressing forward, 
her face red. ‘Ben, you go take Mr. Jarrold’s 
horse into the stable, an’ give him a mouthful, 
an’ then come up to me—I want, you. You an’ 
Mattie come into the kitchen about nine, Hugh ; 
we'll have a piece,” 

“‘No—stop,” said Hugh. 

He paused a moment, to collect himself. 

“Don’t take the horse away, Ben,” he said. 
“Don’t go, Mrs. Longacre. I’m not going to 
stay. I’ve nothing to say to Mattie which all 
the world may not hear.” 

Mattie involuntarily rose and looked at him, 
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first with surprise, and then with gathering anger 
in her eyes. She knew, to its fullest extent, the 
sacrifice she had made for him that day, when 
she had offered, in sight of the whole congrega- 
tion, to marry a man suspected of murder. 
Surely, after that, any coolness or delay on his 
part was hardly in place. How Sheppard Marsh, 
she said to herself, would have kindled and 
responded to such devotion ! 

Yet, with all this, her heart was loyal to Hugh. 
But her imagination was still, in some degree, a 
bond-slave to the Newark poet. 

Hugh avoided her eyes, and spoke to the farmer 
and his wife; yet Mattie knew that he was keenly 
conscious of her every look and motion. 

‘¢T know now,” he said, ‘‘ what was the matter 
with the folks this morning. I found it out—” 

“Such cursed click-clack,’’ grumbled Ben 
Longacre. ‘‘You’re a fool if you mind it, 
Jarrold.” 

“That's easy for you to say. No man can 
hear that his neighbors believe that he's 
murderer, and ever be the same fellow to him- 
self again. .I’ve been thinking it over all after- 
noon, and I’ve made up my mind.”’ 

He took off his hat and wiped his damp fore- 
head as he spoke. 

“Of all the scandal that ever was set afloat in 
Elk Heights, this is the most devilish,’”’ said Mrs. 
Longacre, the vehement tears standing in her 
pale eyes; ‘‘and gracious knows, that’s sayin’ 
a good deal. They live on gossip, Hugh; you 
know that.. It’s not malice; it’s idleness. But 
the stories never last. It'll blow’over in a few 
weeks.” 

“If there was any way out of it,” he con- 
tinued, in the same uncadenced hopeless voice, 
‘<it would be different. But I can prove nothing. 
It is not a matter which can be brought into the 
courts. It is only a horrible damning suspicion, 
which will cling to me as long as I live.” 

“No, it won’t, Jarrold,’’ intetrupted Ben. 
“ My wife’s right. It'll die out. In the mean- 
time, rent the McKean farm, and you and Mattie 
go West when you're married. And that will be 
the end of it.’ 

“No, I'll not run away, Longacre.” Jarrold 
spoke quietly. But his jaws under the stubby 
beard lost their color. 
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«Vl live just here,’ he said, ‘where I’ve 
always lived. I'll be driven away by no damned 
lie. But I will not touch the McKean farm until 
itis known who sent the man to his death. And 
as for Mattie—” 

He stopped, choked, and looked at her with 
ineffable love. 

“As for Mattie,’ he said, recovering with an 
‘effort, ‘I never will marry her while the taint 
‘of murder is on me. It was very generous and 
kind in her to make the offer she did. But I'd 
be a mean hound to hold her to it,”’ 

“Well, Jarrold,” said Ben, shifting his legs 
uneasily, ‘‘ you know your own business best. 
But for a man to throw up the McKean farm, and 
the prettiest girl in the county, for a lie of some 
mongering women like that, is more than I can 
stand. It beats me out!”’ 

Mrs. Longacre added her noisy protest. She 
spoke even with more emphasis than her hus- 
band. ‘It’s all a lie,’”’ she said, ‘‘and they’ll be 
ashamed of it in a month.” 

But Jarrold stood dumb. He was listening for 
another voice. 

“T’ve thought it all over, and that’s what I’ve 
determined on,’”’ he muttered, 

Mattie spoke at last: 

“Hugh!” , 

“Yes, Patsy.” ; 

“Tt shall be as you choose. I am ready to 
marry you any day you come to claim me. I 
want Ben and Mrs, Longacre here to stand for 
my witnesses to that. Whether you marry me or 
not, I’ll never give myself am hour’s rest until I 
prove your innocence. That’s my work in the 
world now.” , 

Hugh laughed, It was so pitiful and tender 
yet miserable a laugh that it made the old 
woman’s heart sick who heard it. 

“You poor little Patsy,’’ he said, ‘‘ you always 
had a fancy for doing something like people in a 
story-book ; but that job is too big for you. The 
best thing you can do is to keep clear of me and 
my fortunes. Luck’s against me. Good-bye.’ 

He hesitated a moment, looking at her. But she 
stood motionless, with her eyes downcast. Of 
course she loved him, she was saying to herself. 
It was always a matter-of-fact thing that she should 

- love Hugh Jarrold. But he would not—could not 
—understand: he was such a wooden log of a 
man! Sheppard Marsh, in similar circumstances, 
would have appreciated the heroism of her offer. 
He would not have laughed at her as a poor story- 
book creature, or called the work she had taken 
up “a big job,” as if it were a.sheep-shearing. 

She stood silent, therefore, after this, until 
Hugh had turned away. 





Ben followed him to the fence, where his horse 
was hitched. 

“You'll come over,’’ he said, ‘‘and see us 
often, Jarrold?’’ 

‘‘ Not while Mattie is with you.” 

“Are you in earnest about this thing? Why, 
you'll meet the girl everywhere: church, bees, 
apple-parin’s—everywhere.”’ 

“Tl leave the Elk Heights church, and join 
the one at Leipert’s Hollow. And I’m not likely 
to go out to pleasurings the rest of my life. She 
can if she likes,” bitterly. ‘She'll probably 
marry that Marsh fellow: that will be the end 
of it. Well, good-night, Longacre.” 


‘‘Good-night, Hugh. Keep your courage up.’’ 

When Ben returned, he found Mattie still 
standing on the porch; and she stood there antil 
the last echo of Jarrold’s horse’s hoofs had died 
away in the silence of the night. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Two days after the hill-lot became the property 
of the Marshes, the workmen began to sink a 
shaft, in search of oil. 

The neighbors at first were amazed; then they 
laughed, then grew wildly interested and hopeful, 
and finally, anxious to have their own land 
inspected for indications. 

Miss Marsh oversaw all work on the lot. -She 
was just as sweet and frail and apparently help- 
less a piece of human porcelain as before; yet 
somehow, when she was present—and she always 
was present—the work went on as if driven by 
a Corliss engine. 

We need not go into any details about this 
work. It went on through the summer and fall 
with marked success. There were fair indications 
of oil; and one well actually yielded a few gal- 
lons daily. Miss Marsh was confident that after 
a certain depth was reached the yield would be 
enormous. Her brother had come down, in 
answer to innumerable letters which she had 
sent to him, and had waited for a month in daily 
expectation of finding himself a millionaire. He 
did not go, on his arrival, to the village inn, 
however, though his sister boarded there, in order 
to be near the works, 

‘““No, thank you, Cora dear,’ he said; “I 
really couldn’t stand Ferguson’s pork and beans 
swimming in fat. You must have the stomach of 
an ox, if one may mention a stomach to anything 
so flower-like, Though, really, if you grow much 
thinner you’ll be more like a skeleton-flower than 
the real thing. I can almost see through the tip 
of your nose.”’ 


Cordelia winced a little. She could have faced 
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an army of angry men, but a cut from the whip { choose a murder as its mental reereation, but any 
of this brother, struck to the quick. one would prefer a murder to nothing. 

“Tve been so anxious, Sheppard,’’ she said. Interest in the matter was kept up by Hugh’s 
“T knew you wished to go to Europe for the win-{ proud withdrawal from the neighborhood, which, 
ter, and that will take a great deal of money. } in the opinion of the majority, argued guilt; and 
But by Monday we will have the full yield from } by poor Martha’s efforts to prove his innecence, 
the great well, and then I'll be over my trouble, ; which were conducted in the most open manner. 
and grow fat and rosy again. You want your }She went to the MeKean house and stayed for 
pretty Cora again, dear, don’t you?’ putting her } days at a time, as if the bare walls and vacant 
arm about his neck. chambers would supply the missing clue ; she fol- 

“Oh, hang it! don’t be sentimental. At your} lowed Cordelia Marsh and Ann Quiddet unceas- 
age it isa bore. I wanta decent meal’s victuals } ingly with questions in the hope of discovering a 
just now. Where shall I get boarding?’ hint of how or why McKean had chosen to take his 

On this very day it happened that Hugh Jar-} fatal walk. Ann answered her willingly enough. 
roid met Mr: Longacre. “I met that fellow ; In fact, her answers were so fluent and frequent. 
Marsh this morning, Ben,” he said, abruptly. } that she began to forget the original story on which 
‘“He’s been drinking heavily lately, I suspect. } they were based, and had a new one each time. 
He-wants boarding in the neighborhood. I wish ; Cordelia listened to the girl's theories and ques- 
you'd offer to take him.” tions as one might watch some one groping on the 
* Me?” said Ben. “ Why, there’s Mattie, you } edge of a precipice, with a look of fascinated 
know: I thought there was*something between } horror.. But she gave her no help 
them two once; Jarrold?”’ “IT remember nothing of that horrible night,” 

“So there’ was. No matter; I wish you'd she would say, sharply. “I heard Mr. Wombley 
offer to take him.” tell Jarrold of the danger of the Devil’s Mouth ; 

Longacre stared. or rather, he told me to warn you and my 

“Pll do it if you wish,” he said; “but I} brother, while Jarrol@ stood by listening. The 
declare! I don’t understand.” next morning you all said that the poor man had 

Hugh did not explain, but rode away with a $ fallen in and—” 
grim smile on his face. Since they parted he} She broke off suddenly, but, after a moment, 
had never met Martha Farrer. Leipert’s Hollow } began again. “I don’t know,” she said, “ why 
was separated from Elk Heights by an uninhabited } you keep talking to me of it,” her lips contract- 
range of hills, and there was but little communi- ing and growing blue. “I can’t bear to hear of 
cation between the two places. It was easy to} death. I hate the tee of death and dead 
avoid all intercourse if he chose to do so, and he} people.” 

did so choose. The girls were ditlling in the garden, and 
‘ He kept himself well informed, however, of all } Cordelia caught at a handful of red chrysanthe- 
that went on. He knew that the excitement { mums, and held them up to her face, with 
about the oil-wells had almost driven the scandal } shrill nervous laugh. 

concerning himself out of mind, as Mrs. Long-} ‘I reckon you'll have to die, like the rest of 
acre had prophesied. His refusal to have any-} us, some day,” said Mattie, stolidly. “You 
thing to do with the MeKean farm until the mys-} ought to make yourself familiar with the idea. 
tery was unraveled had told heavily in his favor. ? Miss Sarah used to send me, when I was little, 
A man must be in earnest who would turn his} to look at every corpse that was laid out. I’ve 
back on property, in the opinion of the Elk } seen scores and scores. But I didn’t look at Mr. 
Heights people. If Hugh had returned to his} Philpot McKean. They said he was awfully 
place in the neighborhood, and waitéd for @ year } mangled.” 

quietly, no apparent sign of the blackening slan-} “Hush!” Cordelia’s soft eyes flashed like 
der would have remained. The old friendly con-} those of a wild animal, as she cowered back for 
fidence would have insensibly returned. The? a minute. Then she gathered herself up, with a 
people at Rik Heights, 00 thé Longuctes’satd; were ' "shudder, and hurried down the path, jerking the 
not malicious; but the range of idéas, as in most ‘ ’ chrysanthemums and blazing” dahlias off from 
small communities—and the subjects of interest their stems. “It is beastly,” she sobbed, “the 
—were narrow; & funeral, wedding, or malignant ; way you country-people gloat over such things.” 
bit of gossip appealed to their imaginations and Martha followed her deliberately. 








gratified them, as the theatre, books, the wider ‘For unto all,” she ‘quoted from her last 


range of current topics, do more enlightened } Sunday-school lesson, “comes death; and after 
niinds. No village community probably would { death, the judgment.” 
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Cordelia faced her. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. “It is a lie. 
After’ death comes—nothing, for me. I’ve got 
‘ nothing here but Sheppard Marsh. I don’t care 
for anything else. When he’s done with me, I'll 
go back to these—” | 

She broke off again, gathering up both hands 
full of earth and stones and grass, and then 
throwing them down again. 

Mattie was beyond measure astonished and 
horrified at this emotion, these words. She bade 
Cordelia a hasty good-day, and went home. She 
could make nothing of it. But the next day she 
sent Cordelia a bundle of tracts and “Letters to 
an Anxious Inquirer.” ‘Perhaps they may 
make her think better,” she said; but she did 
not prosecute her search any further in that 
direction. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

SuerParp Marsn had been for two weeks an 
inmate of the Longacre house. He visited the 
dil-wells but seldom, as his sister—whose calm 
drawling gentleness of late illy concealed her 
nervous irritability—kept him busy when there. 
Besides, it was more amusing to dawdle about 
Mrs. Longacre’s shady porches, reading poetry 
to the “pretty milkmaid,” while she worked at 
the machjne, or to follow her from kitchen to 


spring-house, coaxing for a hot tart or a cup of 
cream. 

After his return to Newark, he had quite for- 
gotten his promise to come back at the end of a 


month to marry Martha. But when he really 
was back, her mellow damask-tinted cheek and 
liquid eyes tempted him again. 

“Pull the rose nearest you—eh, Ben?” he said, 
one day. ‘That's my philosophy. Where's little 
Mattie this morning?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ben, gruffly. ‘But if 
she’s the rose you want, you had better take her 
in the proper way, or you'll find it a danged 
thorny rose for “you.” 

* Don’t be uncivil, my friend. What I want is 
my breakfast.”’ 

Ben, going through the kitchen, where his wife 
and Mattie were at work preserving peaches, 
growled: 

“That drunken loafer wants his breakfast, 
Jane.” 

“ Mattie, will you take it in? This jelly will 
come in a minute,’ said Mrs. Ben. , 

Mattie did not dress the tray with grape-leaves 
or roses now. She had been carrying it in at 
noon every day for a fortnight ; and it is difficult 
to keep a halo of romance over a job which inter- 

_feres with the busiest part of every morning’s 


work. She tried to feel the old glow and feverish 
delight when Marsh’s eyes roamed over her face 
and his soft voice uttered poetical nothings, which 
sounded to her like the outbursts of genius. But 
she could not help seeing that his eyes were 
bleared and the soft breathings were interrupted 
by a frequent hiccough. 

‘* If there’s a thing I despise, it’s drunkenness,”’ 
she said this day vehemently to Mrs. Longacre, 
when she came out to make fresh coffee. Yet she 
sat down while the coffee boiled, and cried to her- 
self. Whatever was the feeling she had for Shep- 
pard Marsh, it left soreness and pain when it was 
torn out by the roots. 

“Ah, that’s better,’ he grumbled, when. she 
carried in the coffee. ‘Country coffee is abom- 
inable slop at the best. Now toss me up an 
omelette, my pretty Phyllis: this chop is cold. 
And just bring a slice or two of melon, and the 
oil. Tteld you I must have a fruit-salad every | 
morning.” 

“He treats me like a servant,’ muttered) Mat- 
tie, as she hurried out with burning cheeks. 

‘Too bad to make you work so hard, you 
beauty!’ said Sheppard, with a leer, as she 
returned. ‘If I could cook, you should not do 
it. But wait until we are on Parnassus, and I 
} will be Ganymede, and my Hebe shall sit and 
vest while I serve her.” 

‘«Oh, nonsense,”’ said Martha, sharply. 
those eggs right, Mr. Marsh ?”’ 

“Are you offended?’ He eyed her tenderly, 
but went on eating steadily: it would not do to 
let the omelette get. cold. ‘‘ Why do you speak 
so harshly, Mattie? Have you forgotten all the 
happiness we have known together? Does it 
make you angry for me to picture you as seated 
on Olympian heights, and me as ministering te 
you, feeding you with ambrosia ?”’ 

‘* I prefer beef and potatoes as a steady diet,” 
replied Martha; ‘and I doubt, Mr. Marsh, if you 
will ever earn money enough to feed any woman 
on that.”’ 

In her own room she cried a little again over 
her own sevage rebuke. 

“Tt isn’t only his drunkenness or selfishness 
that I mind,’’ she said to Mrs. Longacre. ‘It’s 
his insufferable patronage. Me a ‘pretty milk- 
maid,’ and chucking me under the chin, pouring 
out his heathen gibberish, while his breath— 
faugh! Hugh Jarrold may never choose to claim 
me: but I'll never forget I am his promised wife. 
And [ll be treated accordingly with respect.’ 

“Jarrold ‘knew what he was about when he 
sent that fellow here to board,’’ said Mrs. Long 
acre to her husband, with a pleased chuckle, that 


evening. 
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CHAPTER XIV. - : 

Tae month in which Cordelia had promised 
success to her brother had run into two, yet 
triumph seemed as far off as ever. 

**T only ask you to be patient till we go down 
another twenty feet,” she said. 

* And then ?”’ 

‘Then we will be the richest man and woman 
in Pennsylvania ; I cannot be mistaken.” 

*«« But suppose you are: what then?” 

He looked askance at her across his pipe as he 
spoke. 

‘¢ Then we will go back to Newark, and scramble 
on until we raise money to go to California.” 

She spoke in a steady voice, but her brother 
noticed that she took a glass of water and drank it 
hastily. Her lips were scarlet, and the dry skin 
rose on them in patches; her cheeks were hollow 
and yellow; her eyes burned.- ‘Don’t be impa- 
tient; Sheppard,”’ she added bravely, however, 
“it will all come right.” 

Oh) I’m not impatient; I’m taking it coolly. 
Satisfy yourself. When this thing’s played out, 
and you give up, will be time enough for me to 
act.’’ 

She looked at him with a sudden new fear in 
her face. 

“ You'll go with me to Newark? Oh, ofcourse! 
What am I talking about? ‘The idea of you and 
me apart !’’ with an hysteric laugh. ‘‘ But it will 
come right—it must,”’ standing up. ‘‘ Why—you 
don’t know all that I have done to bring it right.” 
She muttered these last words as she turned 
away, and continued muttering to herself as she 
went up the hill. 

‘Pon my soul, I think she’s gone mad,” said 
Sheppard, confidentially, to Mattie. ‘‘She was a 
good deal of a burden to carry sane. But 
crazy !”’ 

The next day he received a brief note from his 
sister. ‘All will be decided this afternoon,”’ it 
said; ‘come to the well.’ 

He did not go. He had really lost all expect- 
ation from the wells, and did not choose to let 
the workmen see his final disappointment. He 
sat on the porch of the Longacre farm-house, 
therefore, all the afternoon, and after supper 
challenged Doctor Barr to a game of draughts: 
for the Doctor and Deacon Satterlee had come up 
to bargain for a cow, and had staid for tea. 

Just before sunset a small black figure was 

. seen ‘toiling up the dusty road. 

‘It is your sister, Mr. Marsh,” said the Doctor, 
peering through his spectacles: ‘Has she been 
il? She is greatly altered in the last two weeks.”’ 

**No; she’s well enough,’’ replied Sheppard, 
irritably. ‘‘Oh, here you are, Cordelia. Come 





inside. You'll pardon us?’’ with a winning bow 
to the minister. ‘‘A little family business. Well,’’ 
as soon as they reached the parlor and were 
alone, ‘it’s all up, eh?” 

She nodded, but did not speak: looking at him 
with lack-lustre eyes. 3 

“I knew there was nothing in it! 
made a pretty mess of it now, haven’t you? 
much for your love of managing eternally.” 

‘“«T thought it would all come right,’’ she said. 
The words died on her lips. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, Cora?’ 
spoke not unkindly. 
like this, Sit down. 

“<I don’t want anything,” holding him. 
I’'m—I’m not a young woman, Sheppard.’’ 

‘No, you’re not—though you make up un- 
commonly, well.”’ 

‘I’m so tired!” é 

‘‘No wonder! . You’ve lived damnably fast for 
a good many years,” he muttered. 

“You needed a good deal of money, dear. I 
had to make it. But this last—”’ 

She stood up, clasping her hands on the top 
of her, head as if in great bodily pain. 

‘Yes, yes. It’s been a tremendous pull for 
you. But it’s all over. Now, you'll listen to 
common. sense.” 

His tone became suddenly quick, decisive. and 


You’ ve 
So 


He 
“I never saw you gone 
Vll bring you some wine.” 
« But 


sharp. She had never heard it from bith befve; 
she stood startled and attentive. 
“Tm going to take my affairs into my oxn 


hands,”’ he said. ‘I’ve been a burden on you 
long enough. I'll trouble you no longer, I'm 
going to Europe, to try my luck: and this cursed 
country will never see me again, Now you know 
it. - I’ve wanted to tell you it for months.”’ 

‘Europe? France, I suppose? Well, if we 
can dodge the Newark creditors, I can be ready 
in two days.” 

“You? It is J who am going, I tell you!” 

“You? You do not mean— What amI te 
do?” 

The brutality of the man could no longer bt 
repressed. 

**I don’t care a damn what you do,’’ he said. 
‘«Gamble—cozen charitable societies—dig for oil 
—I’m tired of you. I have been harnessed with 
you long enough. I'll put the sea between us, 
and have my fling at last.” 

‘She sprang up with an agonizing cry. 

“ Keep still, I tell you, Cordelia !”’ 

He spoke in a quick frightened tone. 

But it was too late. The door was flung open, | 
and the deacon, Ben, and the minister, followed 
by the women of the house, rushed in to her. 

Martha lifted Cordelia from the floor, where 
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she had fallen. But the swoon lasted only a} 
minute. She sat up, pushing back her hair from 
her face. The wrinkles came out’ plainly; the 
dye had been allowed, in these weeks of anxiety, 
to wear off the golden tresses, and they showed 
gray and harsh. 

“Do you hear him, Martha?” she sobbed. 
“He is going to cast me off. He is going to leave 
me here to meet a hundred debts—I have not a 
penny. Do you know what I’ve done for him?” 
her voice rising to a frantic cry. 

*« You'd better hold your tongue now!” he ‘ 
cried, springing towards her, white with fury. 

“You shall not lay a finger on her!’ cried 
Martha, throwing her arms about the poor / 
shaken creature. “Oh, you—you coward! Now 
you show yourself as you are!” 

“Stand back, young man,” said Doctor Barr. 
“You shall not abuse your sister here.”’ 

“To think of what I’ve done for him!” § 
repeated the maddened woman. “I’ve worked ; 
for him since he was a boy. I’ve made 
an idol of him. I’ve lied for him—stolen for 
him. I’ve done more than that,” her voice 
sinking to a whisper. ‘I'll tell it all now. 
I'll get my soul clear of it this night. It was; 
I that sent that poor wretch, McKean, out to his / 
death. I did _it. I wanted the land for Shep- / ; 
pard. I thought there was oil in it—a great ; 
fortune for him. And’ now he casts me off!” 

She fell back exhausted, with the words. 

“So you did that, did you?” sneered Shep- 
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pard, who had sunk from his involuntary burst ‘ 


of fury into his usual lazy calm. “‘ Well, I never 
suspected you of so sharp a trick, Cora; I laid 
that at Jarrold’s door. My sister is a little 
eccentric, gentlemen,” turning to the men, with 
a ghastly forced smile—‘in fact, a good deal off 
her balance. But I assure you I knew nothing { é 
of this ugly business until the present moment. 
Oh, you are going to take care of her in your ; 
own room, Mrs. Longacre? Thanks, very much. ? 
Good-evening.”’ As he spoke, he turned from the 
Toom, and left the Heights that very night, and ¢ 
hever appeared there again. 

Cordelia lay near to death for two or three 
weeks, in which time her story ran through 


e 
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‘ she said to Mrs. Longacre. 


‘ devil, probably. | The question is: 
‘ gold on which the oil was not found ?” 


her own life. 


every nook and corner of the county. There 
was some feeble talk of arrest, but it died out: 
for though she\ had told her victim where to go, 
that was not, in the eye of the law, murder. ‘It 
was"so really,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘ but not techni- 
cally, you see.”’ 

Hugh Jarrold, wherever he appeared —at 
church, market, or court—found himself treated 
to an ovation. 

‘When Miss Marsh recovered sufficiently to 


‘travel, she had regained much of her usual 


shrewdness and strength of mind. 

“T'll not deny ‘my confession,’ as you call it,”’ 
“T did send the man 
I was mad—or tempted of the 
can the lot be 


out on that path. 


Somebody was found who gave a couple of 
hundred. dollars for the ground; and with this 
: Miss Marsh bought a ticket for San Francisco. 
‘ Then she disappeared, and Elk Heights knew her 
no more. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THERE was a wedding, early that spring, in the 
little church on the mountair. The bell rang a 
¢ merry peal, which was an entirely new thing for 
a bell to do on the Heights. But, as Doctor Barr 
said: ‘All our hearts are rejoicing to-day; so, 
‘ why not?” 

The wedding supplied the neighbors with 
gossip for months. They were never tired of 
telling how pretty Mattie looked, in her new blue 
silk, and how proud Hugh was of her, as they 
walked up the aisle; nor of how the wedding- 
supper was served in the McKean homestead, 
which was now their home; nor of how that 
; supper had required weeks of preparation by all 
the best housekeepers in the country-side, headed 


{ by Mrs. Longacre, Mrs. Joyce, and Miss Quiddet. 


Why should we tell these things? The mystery 
is solved. 

As for love and marriage and happiness, every 
reader pieces out the romance, where they come 
in, with the best and brightest reality of his or 


[THE END.] 
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Tnere’s rest for the weary 
When life’s labor's done: 
The warfare is over, 

The victory’s won. 


PIDSLEY. 


Though rugged the pathway, 
Though dreary the way, 
There comes, after darkness, 
The brightness of day. 





A STORMY DAY. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


Aayzs Kirke looked out of her dressing-room 
window on a bleak November morning. The 
wind moaned through the leafless black boughs of 
the trees. Snow was falling fast from the dull 
gray sky. She turned away and began her 
toilet, singing a gay liitle song as she did 80. 

Patty, her maid, could have guessed why she 
gang. Sir Allan Gilchrist had come back! Three 
days ago he had gone up to town on some busi- 
ness. Before that, they had been a month together 
in Lady Harvey’s charming country-house. 

Something had happened when they, parted. 
The air was already sharp with the near advent 
of the first snow of the season, though the leaves 
were not yet all gone from the trees, Agnes was 
coming home from church. The wind blew keen 
and cutting. She buried her face in her muff, 
and said ‘‘ How bitteegld!”’,to her companion, 
as, much from nervousness as from the chill. 
Her companion was Sir Allan Gilchrist, “It is 
to be good-bye,” he had said. ‘Alas, it will be 
so long before I shall see you.” “Thirty-six 
hours,” she had answered, laughingly ; and then 


she had run on a few paces ahead, crying, as we 
have seen, ‘‘ How bitter cold!” 

But Sir Allan had overtaken her almost before 
the words were out of her mouth. He was not to 


_ be put off. ‘Promise me you will miss me,” he 
said. ‘Look at me, Agnes!’ The tendér imper- 
ativeness of his tone, and his calling her Agnes 
for the first time, made her look up shyly from 
her muff. The soft blue eyes, the fair flushed 
face, the lovely smiling lips: how beautiful, how 
arch they were! Is it to be wondered at thatthe 
young man suddenly bent his head and kigsed 
those sweet glowing lips? 

What did it all mean? There was no time for 
excuse, explanation, anything: for with another 
step they had passed out of the seclusion of 
the park; the lawn lay before them, with the 
old mansion in front, and half a dozen people 
on the terrace before the hall-door. Agnes’s 
hand was snatched from his, and she was flitting 
up the terrace-stairs when Lady. Harvey, the 
hostess, reached the scene of action. Lady 
Harvey was smiling; but then she was a good. 
humored soul, who smiled very often, ‘We 
shall miss you very much, Sir Allan,” she said. 
“So sorry you must go. But mind you come 
back to us Tuesday!” 

(240) 








“Thanks; I will, without fail,’ 
much energy. 

But he did not come until Wednesday, by the 
late train, and so late that Agnes had gone to bed. 
Lying awake there listening, she heard the roll 
of wheels on the gravel, and the bustle of an 
arrival: and presently a step she knew passed 
quickly by her door. She blushed and smiled in 
the darkness as she heard it. It was her lover's 
step. Of course he was her lover. She—proud, 
shy, sweet Agnes—-would never have thought of 
loving him if he had not tried with all his might 
to make her. That last day, coming home from 
chureh, was enough. No man, she said to her- 
self, would have spoken and looked in that way 
if he had not loved, She had not been even 
angry when he kissed her, It seemed his right. 
And she felt that in another moment words would 
have been uttered that, would have bound them to 
each other forever. 

No matter, She knew they would be uttered, 
She was quite content. to wait a little while for 
the happiness that it made her heart beat so fast 
to:think of , And her shy, sweet, girlish thoughts 
fluttered round the meeting that must come, and 
wondered about it. How would it be? and 
when? Not at first sight of each other. That 
would be at the. breakfast-table, of course: just an 
ordinary friendly greeting. But afterwards! 

‘‘ Sir Allan came last night, Miss Agnes,” her 
black-eyed maid, Patty, announced, as she braided 
Agnes’s hair before the mirror. 

“Yes, I thought I heard. a carriage,’ Agnes 
answered, smiling’ at. Patty in the glass. 

‘And Mrs. Dorrance and Miss Dorrance too.” 

‘‘Qh, .did they?” indifferently. ‘My green 
cashmere dress, Patty, please.” 

Agnes looked like a rose in the rich dark 
velvet and cashmere dress, buttoned up to her 
white throat. She gave one last happy glance at 
herself in the mirror. Then she turned away and 
knelt down to say her morning prayer, and she 
thanked God humbly that she was pretty enough 
to be loved by one so good and noble as her lover. 
And she prayed God to bless him, and make her 
worthy of his love. Then she went downstairs, 
lingering. little on the way, and thinking how he 
had sometimes listened for her coming, and come 
briskly out of his room, or waited. for her in the 
hall below. No-one in corridor orhall. She was 
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late, she knew, and when she opened the break- 
fast-room door almost every One was‘at breakfast. 
Almost every one. A glance showed her that he 
was not there. People looked up and nodded 
‘and smiled ‘‘ good-morning,’’ but there was much 
talk and laughter going on, and her entrance was 

’ effected Without much notice. She advanced to 
her usual seat near Lady Harvey, but’ stopped 
suddenly. It was occupied. A lady in a bewil- 
dering morning-dress of pale-blue cashmere and 
yellow lace sat there, languiily stirring her 
coffee, and thereby exhibiting a very white hand 
and several sparkling rings. 

_ Afeeling of repulsion crept over Agnes. ‘‘ Lace 

‘and diamonds at breakfast!’ she thought, with 
gentle contempt. ‘/How ate you, Miss Dor- 
rance?’’ she pronouneed aloud, however. 

The fashionable blonde head turned, and a pair 
of very dark eyes looked up at her. There was a 
isiggestion (to the initiated) of penciling in. the 
regular eyebrows, of India-ink round the eyes, 
of “enamel” in the glowing complexion, of 
“Blondine’’ in the hair; but, after all, it was 
‘an exquisite result. Nothing except nature could 
have been prettier. 

“Oh, Miss Kirke! So happy to see you. Per- 
haps I have your seat?, So sorry.” 

Before Agnes could speak, a voice came from 
the other side of the table: a smooth suave voice, 
like Miss Dorrance’s, only not so deadly sweet. 

, “Dear Miss Kirke! What a pleasure to see 
you! You must come and sit by me.” 

And round the table Agnes had to go, and sit, 
‘beside Mrs. Dorrance, a dowager with a hawk-nose 
and sharp eyes, which somehow seemed always 
contradicting her soft voice and flattering words. 
She had never liked this mother and daughter. 
She liked them less than ever now, and her 
teplics to Mrs. Dorrance’s ‘endless stream of 
remarks and questions were curt—almost cold. 

“We were so lucky,”’ the lady said, presently. 
“We met Sir Allan on Monday, and told him we 
were coming, and he waited a day for us. Very 
kind, wasn’t it?” 

“Very,” Agnes said, gently. 

“But then, he and Adelaide were such friends 
always—and last summer, in Switzerland, especi- 
‘ally, They were always together there. Indeed, 
I used to tell Addie that she must not blame 
people if they ‘talked,’ and I reminded her that 
Sir Allan was a sad flirt; but she said they quite 
underst6od each other. Switzerland is charming, 
is it not? But how they cheat you there! Now, 
at Meyringen—” - 

It was a long story that Mrs. Dorrance told, 
but Agnes did not listen. Over and over in her 
brain rang the words she had heard: “ He waited 





a day for us’’—‘‘always together’’—‘ Sir Allan 
was a sad flirt.’’ She knew the woman was false, 
yet the words struck a chill to her heart. The 
roses died out of her cheeks. They flamed up 
for one instant, when the door opened suddenly 
and Sir Allan came in; but by the time he had 
answered the many cordial greetings that met — 
him, and had subsided into his usual seat—the 
vacant one next Miss Dorrance—and had glanced 
impatiently round the table until his eyes fell 
upon Agnes—half hidden behind Mrs. Dorrance, 
who was leaning forward to bow to him—why, 
she was pale and cool as a white rose, and could 
answer his eager bow with a very quiet inclina- 
tion of her head and a slight smile. 

He gave her a quick, glance of reproach— 
inquiry—what was it? She would not look at 
him again; but, without looking, she. could see 
that Miss Dorrance had roused from her languor, 
and was talking vivaciously with him, with pretty 
rapid gestures, and little arch smiles, and confi- 
dential murmurs. And he listened and laughed, 
and answered her gayly. 

Presently Lady Harvey rose, saying, laugh- 
ingly: ‘‘You are so late, Sir Allan. You must 
pay the penalty of your idleness, and finish your 
breakfast without my presence. I have some 
letters that must be written at once. Agnes, love, 
may I beg a little help from. you now ?”’ 

People were rising and talking, and grouping 
about. Under cover of it all, Sir Allan sprang 
up to open the. door for Lady Harvey; ‘and as 
Agnes passed, he said, in rapid undertone: 

‘Come to the consérvatory in an hour, please: 
the gardener wants advice about some bouquets.’ 

She glanced at him, with a little doubtful smile. 

‘“¢ Perhaps,’’ she breathed softly, and was gone. 
’ In Lady Harvey’s boudoir, Agnes wrote a note 
or two for her, and then puzzled over some fancy- 
work in which Lady Harvey had made a mistake. 

‘‘Agnes,’’ Lady Harvey said, presently, as she 
looked up, ‘‘I am disturbed that those Dorrances 
should have come here now. They are my hus- 
band’s cousins, you know, and during his life 
were here a great deal. Of course they still feel 
free to come whenever they please. I do not 
wish you to think I am fond of their society,’ 

Agnes laughed a little. ‘‘No, Lady Harvey,/I 
am sure you are not,”’ she said. 

“Their coming here now particularly disgusts 
me,” pursued her ladyship, ‘because it’s quite 
plain, from what I have heard, that Sir Allan is 
the attraction. There is no doubt, Mrs. Powell 
tells me, that there was at least a. ‘flirtation’— 
horrid word—between Sir Allan and the girl last 
summer. Mrs. Powell is not very clever, but she 
tells the truth. I am afraid she had very positive 
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proof—ocular evidence, I may say. You know, 
my dear, if you see with your own eyes'a young 
man with his arm around a girl, and her head on 
his shoulder, you must draw’ your ‘inference. 
Mrs. Powell says that Adelaide afterwards 
‘hinted’ to her that there was an engagement. 
The mother insinuated the same thing to me last 
‘night. Certainly his waiting in town for them 
looks like it.” 

The speaker's kind eyes had never once rested 
upon Agnes’s face. Agnes sat white and chill as 
a statue, her fingers moving mechanically with 
the needles they held. 

**Now, my dear,’’ the hostess said, presently, 
‘do not bother over that stupid knitting any 
longer. It is all right now. Put it down, and 
run right away this instant to your novel or your 
music, or whatever else you can find to amuse 
yourself with this stormy day. Thanks, my love, 
for your help.” 

Dear good Lady Harvey! “She did not even 
glance at Agnes as the latter rose and left the 
room. If she had any curiosity to know how 
Agnes bore the blow she had given her, it was 
overpowered by the desire that the girl should 
not know that she (Lady Harvey) was conscious 
that she had dealt a blow. 


The storm raged out of doors—bitter wind and 


tossing black boughs and driving snow. , And it 
was only less pitiless than the tempest of grief 
and pain and loss, of wounded love and pride, of 
chill desolation, that swept over Agnes Kirke’s 
young heart. She lay on her bed and sobbed 
until she thought her tears were all gone; then, 
grown quieter, she fell to making plans for flying 
‘from the house—for going home to her mother. 
Her mother! Ah! the tears sprang again to her 
hot and aching eyes. ‘‘ Mother, you love me,” 
she sobbed. “I want to go to you. I never, 
never can see him again! I must go away. Oh, 
if I could only go to-day!’ She raised her head 
and glanced out at the window. It was impos- 
sible to go through this storm. They would not 
let her. Everyone would think her mad—or else 
they would guess that ‘‘ something’’ had happened. 
No, she must stay here a little longer; she must 








“No. Yes;"I believe I have. Put them down, 
Patty. ‘You need not stay,’’ Agnes answered, 
quietly, with her face turned from the light. 

Patty laid the roses on the pillow. 

“It is near luncheon-time, Miss Agnes. Hadn't 
you better get up and let me do your hair again?” 

I will do it; you may go, Patty.’ 

An hour afterwards, when Patty came in, 
there lay the roses on the white pillow. Agnes 
was gone. 

“Well! she ‘haven’t touched ’em, I declare. 
Now, what on earth does that mean?’’ queried 
the shrewd black-eyed damsel to herself, as she 
carefully placed the roses in a glass of water. 

Luncheon was over downstairs. Somehow 
Agnes got through’ it. A’ little feverish color 
had come into her white cheeks, and she was 
able to talk and laugh—perhaps even more than 
usual. She did not—she would fhot—once look 
at Sir Allan; yet not a tone of his voice escaped 
her. She knew that he spoke very seldom. She 
heard Adelaide Dorrance’s smooth low tones; saw 
her once bending’ her: head and speaking softly, 
almost in Sir Allan’s ear. She rose and made 
her escape as soon as possible. 

« Lucey, let us go and try: some duets, in the 
music-room,” she said to good little Lucy De 
Forest, who was always ready to do what people 
wanted her to do—a ‘little too ready sometimes, 
as it turned out. 

In five minutes after the duets began, Sir Allan 
came straying into the music-room: and, leaning 
on the piano, watched the four white hands on 
the keys, and the two pretty faces—blonde and 
brunette—of the performers. 

“Oh, Agnes, I have a lovely duet upstairs we 
have never tried,’ Lucy cried, suddenly, and 
whisked herself out of the room before Agnes 
could protest. 

“T did that nicely,” thought Lucy, dimpling 
with good-nature, as she coolly walked off into 
the drawing-room. ‘Of course he wanted me 
to go.” 

Agnes, with her eyes on the keys, played on 
bravely, though her color came and went. 

Sir Allan laughed, and leaning over, laid his 


meet him. She would try to bear herself bravely. ; hand’ on hers. 


There was a knock at the door: then Patty's} 


voice, saying: 

“Miss Agnes ! 
“thought, to be sure, you were downstairs: but 
Sir Allan said you must be here;*and I was to 
give you these.” 


Oh! you are here, ma’am: I} 


‘« How cruel you are! Why didn’t you come to 
the conservatory ? I waited two hours there,” he 
said, quickly. 

“For me?” Agnes asked, raising her eyes at 
last, and looking coldly, quietly into the dark 
handsome face of the young man, and drawing 


Patty held a handful of roses—pale-pink tea-} her hand away. 
roses, buds and blossoms—perfect and fragrant. } “For you? Of course. Think how much I 


“And he said was you comin’ down, ma’am? 
Bless me, Miss Agnes! have you a headache?’ 


had to say to you: First of all, you know I love 
you, Agnes; don’t you?” 
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It was very hard to doubt that straightforward 
manly voice, those frank earnest eyes. Agnes 
turned her head away, and her bosom heaved. 

* For an instant, she could not control her voice, 
and was silent. ’ 

“T wanted you to know it from the first,”’ Sir 
Allan said, gently. 

Agnes turned then and looked at him, with a 

 eurious searching gaze. 

“ Yes,”’ she said, quite steadily, “I knew you 
wished me to believe it. I did—once. Forgive 
me if Iam not quite so credulous now.”’ Then 
‘she rose, and was going away, when he threw 

‘himself before her, and stopped her. 


“Agnes! Good heavens! what has happened ?”’ 3 


he cried. ‘1 know you believed me. 
_ have sworn you loved’ me, too.” 

“You would have been very rash to do any 
“such thing,’ Agnes interrupted, quickly, witha 
proud lift of the head. 

“No, I would not. You are not a flirt, Agnes. 
Every sweet blush on your cheek made me happy, 
“for it told me you did love me—a little. What 
haschanged you? Is it— It és that woman—her 
vile machinations .and—lies. Look here, Agnes! 
I tried my best not to come down with them. I 
“put off coming a day; but they must have gone 
-to the- station Tuesday, and not finding me, 
‘waited till next day, and—” 

“Stop, Sir Allan!’ Agnes faced him, with a 
blaze in her usually soft blue eyes. “You will 
“not help your cause with me by traducing the 
‘girl you loved last summer.” 

“Loved her? I swear I never did,’ he 
exclaimed, hotly. ‘Listen to me. I can ex- 
*plain—and yet—there are things a gentleman 
hates to say of 'a woman. But if you force me 
to tell you—” 

“J foree you to tell me? Excuse me. There 
are things a lady does not wish said to her.” 

“T mean—if you will not believe me without. 
‘Why, I never gave that girl one atom of reason 
‘for thinking that I loved her. The idlest, silliest 
flirtation! Agnes, why won’t you believe me? 
‘I love you, and you only.” 

Through Agnes’s brain rang Lady Harvey’s 
words: “‘ His arm around her, and her head on 
his shoulder !’’ And Mrs. Powell—simple-hearted 
honest Mrs. Powell—had seen it. No, no; she 
did not dare believe him. Six months from now 
he might be speaking of his “affair” with Agnes 
‘Kirke as the “idlest, silliest flirtation.’ Stung 
by the thought, she started back from him with 
& gesture of aversion, , 

“I do not wish to believe you,” she cried, 
amr gi ‘I will not listen to you an instant 

ger.” 
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Agnes was gone—gone to her own room, to 
kneel sobbing and praying for help to bear her 
first grief; and Sir Allan paced the music-room 
desperately, wrathfully, cursing the folly that 
had led him into even the ‘‘idlest flirtation” 
with Adelaide Dorrance. Perhaps it was the evil 
genius of that young woman that led her to open 
the door and come gliding into the room when 
Sir Allan’s storm of wrath was at its height. 

“Oh! you here, Sir Allan ?”’ she cried, with a 
pretty coquettish start. 

Sir Allan wheeled at the sound of her voice, 
and came quickly towards her—came right up to 
her, and stood looking grimly down at her. 

“Mercy! How stern you look! You frighten 
me,”’ she said, with her pretty laugh and upward 
glance. 

““What have you been saying to Miss Kirke?” 
asked he, abruptly, but in a singularly intense 
low tone. 

“To Miss Kirke?” with a charmingly puzzled 
air. ‘‘Nothing. Oh, yes: I did say it was a 
stormy day. It is, isn’t it?” 

‘What have you or your mother told her, or 
caused to be told her, about your—acquaintance 
with me?” 

“How should I know what other people have 
said to her?” with a careless shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“At least you know the truth; that the inter- 
course between us last summer—‘ flirtation,’ if 
you call it so—was of your seeking; that you 
took means to make it seem more than it was, 
and especially to make it appear a serious thing 
to a lady now in the house—Mrs. Powell. It was 
you who wished it to be thought an ‘engagement’ 
—for aught I know, represented it as such.” 

Miss Dorrance colored furiously, and her hazel 
eyes flashed. 

“These are not pretty things to say to a lady, 
Sir Allah,” she said, in a voice that quivered 
with anger. 

“No—not pretty, but true. I have been silent 
about this affair. I choose now that it shall be 
represented in its true light to Miss Kirke; and 
you must explain it to her.” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing,” Miss 
Dorrance said, contemptuously. 

’ «TJ think you will,” said Sir Allan, with grim 
quietness, but with a flash in his dark eyes. 
«You must understand that you have made the 
wrong move in your game. Do you suppose Lord 
Marbury, dotard as he is, will like to hear that 
his betrothed has come here with me, and that 
her mother and herself are announcing her 
engagement to me? Did you dream that you 
conld turn last summer’s idle folly into earnest ? 
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I suppose you did; but—then I did not love with 
all my heart the sweetest, loveliest woman that 
God ever made, as I do now.” 

Miss Dorrance turned white around her lips. 

«II am not engaged to Lord Marbury,’’ she 
faltered. 

*¢ Then that noble lord was under a great delu- 
sion when he told me so at his club. yesterday 
morning. There were tears in his eyes, and his 
hands. trembled—with joy, perhaps. He declared 
his intention of following you here, if you 
remained longer than three days; and he means 
to bring some of the Marbury diamonds which he 
is having reset for you. Oh, you see I know it 
all! Perhaps now you will be. kind enough to see 
Miss Kirke, and make your explanation to her.” 

Tears—hysterical sobs—reproaches—beat un- 
availingly on the rock of Sir Allan’s resolution. 

‘*You shall tell her, or I will explain every- 
thing to Lady Harvey.” 

And so at last Miss-Dorrance yielded. ‘I will 


tell hew myself,” she said, spitefully, ‘+ since you } 


think she will not believe you.” 
Parthian arrow she went away. 

The afternoon passed away. Before sunset, the 
wind lulled a little, the snow ceased to fall. But 
as-dusk came-on, the tempest raged again more 
fiercely than ever. 

Sir Allan, moodily straying from billiard-room 
to drawing-room, encountered the black-eyed 
Patty, whose pretty face looked pale and anxious. 

“Oh, Sir Allan!” she exclaimed, nervously, 
“T am frightened for Miss Agnes. She has 
never. come in yet.” 

*«Never come in? What do you mean? Surely 
she is not out of the house?” Sir Allan eried, in 
alarm. : 
«Oh, yes, if you please, sir. I saw her, full an 
hour and a half ago, dressed in her furs and her 
snow-boots. I asked her: ‘Miss Agnes, you ain’t 
a-goin’ out?’ and she smiled, and said: ‘Oh, yes, 
Patty ; it isn’t snowin’ now, and I’m.goin’ for a 
breath of air. And she has never come in. 
And James, he has looked all about. the grounds, 
and she ain’t to be found. And I can’t help 
bein’ frightened: for she had been cryin’—I see 
that plain, Sir Allan—and said she had a: head- 
ache. And she may have fainted somewhere, 
and be covered up in the drifts—poor dear 
angel!’ And Patty began to cry. 

“Which way did she go after she left the 
house ?’’ Sir Allan asked, quickly. 

“Straight down the avenue, while I watched 
her from the winder, sir.” 

“I am going to look for her: Stop crying—do 
you hear? Tell Lady Harvey I have ordered the 
men from the stables out to search for her with 


With which 





lanterns, ..Stop!’’ as Patty was flying away, 
‘Did she take the colley, Sandy, with her?” 

“No, sir; the dog was at the stables.” 

“Run, then; bring me some article of Miss 
Kirke’s—a handkerchief—gloves—anything.” 

With white set face, the young man stood like 
a statue.at the stair-foot, while Patty flashed 
upstairs and down again, bringing with her a 
scarlet silk handkerchief that. Agnes often wore 
around: her throat. Sir,Allan took it from her, 
and walked rapidly away, leaving Patty to carry 
the news to Lady Harvey; which she was not 
slow to do. Pretty Patty loved. her mistress, but 
she also dearly loved a ‘‘sensation.” It was a 
fine thing to rouse the house with the thrilling 
story of her lovely young mistress, who had 


wandered away and was lost in the snow-drifts, 


Night: on the wild moor outside the park-gates! 

It was not wholly dark—the earth was too 
ghastly, deadly white for that—but one could not 
see a yard before him for the thick blinding cloud 
of snow .that poured from overhead and was 
whirled in drifts before the wild fierce wind. Sir 
Allan strode through the ‘drifts, following the 
faithful clever dog, which went bounding and 
plunging through the snow, now and then stop. 
ping and looking back -with.a whimper, and 
waiting for the young-man’s encouraging shout. 

Now and then there was.a distant answering 
shout from some one of the men engaged in the 
hunt, but never the long. halloo’’ that was to be 
the sign that Agnes was found. 

How long the search had lasted, Sir Allan did 
not know... It was in reality but little more than 
an hour, but.to him it seemed ah eternity. 

‘Oh, my love, shall I meyer see you alive 
again?’ he groaned, pressing his. hand. over his 
eyes, and pausing a moment in wild despair. 

A sudden littlerexeited bark from Sandy roused 
him. He sprang forward again eagerly. 

Through the thick veil of snow, a dark object 
loomed black and vague. Sandy plunged towards 
it—into it—and set up a mingled bark and whim- 
per of frantic delight. 

Then Sir Allan saw that the dark object was 
a group of fir-trees on a little knoll a mile from 
the park. Weighted with snow the heavy branches 
swept the ground, and under the shelter thus 
made Sandy had found—what? 

Sir Allan threw himself on the ground, and 
pushed aside the thick boughs. She was there! 
A dark figure crouched amongst the stems of the 
trees—cold and still. 

“Agnes! Agnes!’’ the young man cried 
aloud, wild with mingled joy and terror. His 
arms were around her—her slight form held 
tightly in them—his eager kisses covered her chill 
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face, and closed eyes. ‘Agnes! Oh live, my 
darling! Speak to me! Oh, my God, give her 
back to me” he prayed. 

Then he laid her softly down upon the ground, 
snatched off his great-coat and wrapped her in 
it, and fell to rubbing her icy hands and pouring 
brandy between her lips: Sandy all the time 
whimpering, and springing round, and trying to 
help ‘with his affectionate red tongue. 

In a few minutes Agnes moved—sighed— 
@pened her eyes and looked up at her lover. 
Allan! It its you!” she murmured. “I 
thought—I was going to die—without seeing you 
again!’’. Then with a little sob she hid her face 
against his shoulder, and cried there quietly, 

_ “Dear, I thought I had lost you forever,” Sir 
Allan said, anxiously. 

“T was not very cold. I was lost and frightened. 
I wandered about till I came to the firs, and crept 


_imhere for shelter... And as 1 was beginning to 
~ get.gold, and knew that I would die here before 


just then I heard you shout, Allan— 


“and I was so glad—I think I fainted.” 


“Now we must get home as quickly as pos; 
tible,’ Sir Allan said. . “Sit still a mement, 
Agnes, and I will call for the men; I know some 
of them must be near.” 

“Wait one moment,’’ Agnes whispered, detain- 
ing him. “JI want to tell you—Miss Dorrance 
wrote me a letter. It was given to me just 
before I left the house, and I did not read it 
until I was out on the moor. Then after that 
the storm came on again, and I could not get 
back to tell you. She says it was alla mistake 
of her mother’s. She was never engaged to you 
—never thought you loved her. When Mrs. 


~ Powell saw—you know, Allan—she says she had 





twisted her ankle, and—and—and you had to 
help her. And she is to be married to Lord 
Marbury next month. Forgive me, Allan! I 
thought perhaps you—you had made her love 
you too—and—oh, my love, if you knew how 
wretched I have been!” 

,Sir Allan bent his head to kiss the soft quiver- 
ing lips. If Miss Dorrance had not told the 
exact truth in her explanation, she had come 
near enough to right him in Agnes’s eyes—and 
that was all he cared for. 

In the warm softly lighted drawing-room, 
later on that night, Agnes—lovelier than ever in 
her life before—wore a cluster of pale-pink roses 
with her black velvet dress. ‘Sandy,’ the 
hero of the hour, lay luxuriously on a rug at ber 
feet, and cocked his ears and looked lovingly at 
her when she spoke to him. 

Mrs. Dorrance and her daughter were not 
present. ‘‘ Poor mamma’s rheumatism has come 
on again. I cannot leave her for a moment; and 
indeed, if the storm ceases, we must go back to 
town to-morrow to her physician.’”’ So Miss 
Dorrance had said to Lady Harvey.: 

And the storm did cease. ‘At twelve o'clock 
the snow stopped, the wind died away, the clouds 
parted, and the moon shone out on a white and 
glittering world. Agnes and Sir Allan looked 
out at it from the hall-window, as they lingered 
over their ‘‘ good-night”’ there. 

‘‘Oh, what a lovely ending to a stormy day,” 
Agnes exclaimed. 

‘‘A stormy day indeed,’’ Sir Allan said, with 
alaugh. ‘And a lovely ending,’’ he whispered, 
with his arm around her, and her soft cheek 
touching his shoulder. And Lady Harvey did 
not appear, to interrupt that good-night kiss! 
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NATURE. 


BY WILLIAM, Cc. MILES. 


"Tis pleasant here, upon this woody hill, 
That fronts the shimmering waters of the lake, 
Beneath the cool shade of these trees, to take 
Rest to my soul, and all my nature fill 
With tranquil ease. ‘ 


A thousand diamonds in the water gleam, 
Each ripple fine is tipped with flashes bright, 
The shadows from the trees mix with the light, 
And flicker like the fancies in a dream 
A poet sees, 


On yonder bank the gentle cattle graze, 
I hear their low bells faintly tinkling o’er, 
While overhead the wood-birds evermore 
Still ever and anon sing out their lays, 
In jubiiart note, 
Vou. LXXXV.—16. 





Out in the pond the golden lily spreads; 
The tall marsh-grasses nonchalantly bend 
To every air that nature’s forces send; 

The patriarch of the herd his warning sheds 

From iron throat. 


The cricket now begins to shrill his horn, 
The young frogs louder in the water croak, 
The encrimsoned sun hath long his grandeur broke 
O’er azure sky, the lake, green hills enshorn, 
And resting kine. 


I take my way a dusky path along 
That leads the quickest to my city home, 
And spy from far the great cathedral-dome 
That blends together with my little song 
A thought divine. 
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AN UNEXPECTED ENDING. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Master Weck, the bad boy of the family, and ; 
as: mischievous an imp of nine years as that } 


neighborhood or any other could boast, rushed in 
upon his sister, calling in breathless haste, with 
a voice like a young Stentor, and with no pauses 
in his sentences : 

‘“* Pa said I was to come and tell you Mr.’ How- 
arth is here and he’s going to bring him home to 
dinner and he’ll most likely stay for two or three 
days, and I know the old hunks hasn’t remem- 
bered that pocket-knife he promised me, and oh, 
pa said be sure you have everything nice, and if 
you don’t give me a piece of something right 
away I'll eat all those pickles, and have such a 
cholera-morbus that I'll be tying myself into 
double bow-knots all night long—so!”’ 

The imp paused to draw breath after this, 
while he stood on one foot and waved a leg 
wildly in the air, to express his enjoyment of the 


horror and dismay which his proclamation had } 


occasioned his sister. 

“Mr. Howarth here!’’ echoed poor Isabel, 
deaf to the remainder of her brother’s tirade. 
“Oh, Weck, it isn’t possible!’’ 

“Then pa told a tarradiddle,” cried the imp. 
“T’d been down to Johnny Sprent’s—oh, Bell, 
he’s got the most be-e-a-utiful pug-dog, and 
there’s one just like it for sale over at Crowell—”’ 

«You are sure?”’ interrupted Isabel. 

“Of course I’m sure. Johnny saw it—with a 
stump of a tail, and such a funny nose—’ 

“No, no! That father said Mr. Howarth—” 

“You bet! He was standing in the office-door 
talking to Lawyer Andrews, and he spied me 
before { could dodge; but luckily he was so full of 
telling me, that he never thought to ask why I 
wasn’t at school— ; 

«And why weren’t. you ?”’ 

««’Cause Miss Porson and I had a little mathe- 
matical diffieulty, and she said if I couldn’t add 
fractions she’d try if I couldn’t count round 
numbers; so while she was hunting for Feeler—”’ 

“Who's Feeler?”’ 

“‘ The birch, of course—stupid! I just stepped 
out of the window, and being a free and inde- 
pendent citizen, I went to Johnny’s—” 

“Oh, Weck, how can you be so naughty?’ 

“TI don’t know—I don’t believe it’s nature—I 
expect you had me vaccinated .wrong.” 

Isabel heard no more. It was now only an hour 
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to dinner: any delay in which was a crime, in 
Mr. Royston’s eyes. Little Annie was in bed with 
a sick headache; old Dorcas was busy washing 
bed-clothes ; Joan, the second girl, was absent on 
account of a lame wrist; there was only cold 
roast-beef for what a Frenchman would term 
«the ‘piece of resistance’; there was a spot on 
the table-cloth, thanks to Master Week and apple- 
sauce. Oh, what should she do? Mr. Howarth 
was the fussiest, daintiest of elderly gentlemen, 
who never scrupled to reproach her if she failed 
to have soup. 

There were reasons enough, certainly, to drive 
a housekeeper of twenty to the verge of despair; 
but Isabel had been at the head of her father’s 
family since her fourteenth birthday: and many 
similar disasters, and her own good sense, had 
taught her to be equal to any emergency. 

She started for the kitchen, meeting old Dorcas 
coming in from the wash-house, her arms stream- 
$ ing with soap-suds, and her mahogany face shining 

with perspiration. 
}  Tand’s sake, Miss Bell, what’s the matter?” 
she cried. ‘Annie ain’t worse, is‘she?”’ 

‘“‘No, no; but Mr. Howarth is coming to din- 
ner! We must broil those chickens we meant to 
have for supper’; the potatoes must be mashed 

and browned; and there is no sweet dish; but 
} we'll have preserves and cream—and oh, Dorcas, 
please don’t be cross!” 

The old woman’s face showed plainly that she 
was prepared therefor, but the half sob in which 
her young mistress’s speech ended checked her.. 
; Laws, honey, I ain’t gwine to be,”’ she said, 
} beginning to dry her arms on her apron. “‘ Con- 

sarn them men! Can’t see fur my part what 
they was ever perwented fur. We'd ha’ done 
a heap better without,’em!”’ 

Isabel had decorated the table, was arranging 

a window-shade, with her back towards the door, 
} when her father opened it, saying: 

‘“‘And this is my oldest daughter, Mr. Howarth. 
Isabel, I hope you don’t mean to keep us waiting 
for dinner ?”’ 

She turned around, and to her utter confusion, 
instead of the burly figure and sharp critical 
orbs she expected to encounter, there stood 
tall elegant young man of twenty-eight or 80, 
; With a face, handsome enough for a hero's, look- 
} ing earnestly at her. 
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_ His great brown eyes shone like stars, and a) 
smile played about his mouth, as he advanced and { 
gaid : 

“I sincerely trust Miss Royston will excuse 
this unceremonious visit ?’’ ‘ 

And all poor Isabel could find to utter was the 
stammering exclamation : 

« Weck said Mr. Howarth—so did father.” 

. “Mr. Robert Howarth, my old friend’s nephew, 
of course,’’ suggested Mr. Royston, as testily as 
if remitiding her of a fact which she knew per- 
fectly well. ‘‘How about dinner?” 

The question was answered by the appearance 
of Dorcas with’ the dishes, looking as neat as if 
she had never seen a wash-tub or cooking-stove. 
She set the meat on the table and nodded her 
head at Mr. Royston, saying, in accordance with 
her old privilege of speaking her mind: 

«“’Tain’t dinner that’s late, anyhow.’’ Then 
her glance wandered on to the guest, and, in her 
surprise, she nearly dropped the potatoes. “My 
Jand’s sake!’’ she cried, “‘ Miss Bell said ’twas 
Mr. Howarth, and I wuz in a takin’ because that 
chicken ain’t as fat as it ought to be, though 
make a turkey out o’ one you can’t, ef you try 
till Tombsday.”’ 

- “This is Mr. Robert Howarth, Dorcas: the 
nephew of our friend,”’ explained her mistress, 
well aware that the servant would not leave the 
room till her curiosity was gratified. 

‘ “Is it?” pronounced the mulatto, with a 
chuckle. <‘‘ Wal, I’m jest as pleased to see him; 
an’ I do’ know but mo’ so: fur the ole gem’man’s 
awful cranky about his wittuls.”’ 

“I promise you that I’m not, Dorcas,” said 
the young man, laughing heartily; and Dorcas 
retreated with another chuckle. 

“You know what old servants are,”” Mr. Roys- 
ton said, in apology. 

“Dorcas is evidently a character,” returned 
Howarth. Then he looked at his hostess, and 
said: ‘Miss Isabel, I feel inclined to quarrel in 
the outset. Since my uncle is your friend, I have 
a right as his relative to the same title.”’ 

Somehow his manner put/Isabel at her ease 
immediately. The two young people had the 
talk mostly to themselves: for the little girls 
were quiet as mice in the presence of a stranger, 
and Mr. Royston was abstracted and silent. 

It was August when Rgbert Howarth came, 
and the closing days of September found him 
still lingering in the neighborhood. He had 
declined the urgent invitation of Mr. Royston to 
remain at the house, having heard from the little 
twins—who made friends with him after dinner— / 
of Annie’s’ illness and the absence of the seeond / 
tervant. He felt certain that, under the cireum-! 








stances, a guest would be a great trouble, and 
therefore insisted on going to the village inn. 

I said Isabel was but fourteen when a woman’s 
cares were thrust upon her: a tall slight creature 
whose physical growth had kept pace with an 
undue mental precociousness, which even at that 
age had lifted her into the foremost rank in her 
school. Her mother had met with an accident, 
from the effects of which she died, after having 
lingered through four weary years; and after 
that, the care of the whole family had devolved 
on the elder daughter. Yet Isabel’s education 
had not been neglected: for her mother, while 
living, had taken its continuation on herself; and 
after her death Isabel had bravely kept up her 
studies. You can fancy, however, that her girl- 
hood had not offered much in the way of amuse- 
ment or change; but Isabel had been too full of 
occupation to notice the lack of these things, and 
too thoroughly imbued with her mother’s counsels 
to ask for them. 

Once a great pleasure had reached her. The 
summer before her mother’s death, Edna Miner 
had come on from New York, to visit an old 
relative who lived in Millbrook. Edna had taken 
a huge fancy both to Mrs. Royston and Isabel. 
She brightened the invalid’s chamber by daily 
visits for weeks, and roused in Isabel’s heart that 
admiring, romantic affection which it is so pretty 
to see an imaginative girl bestow on a woman 
several years her senior. In this case, the love 
was well placed. For worldly, even a trifle hard, 
as life had rendered her, the brilliant heiress 
retained freshness enough thoroughly to appreci- 
ate the simple country-maid’s enthusiastic tribute, 
and also sufficient discernment to do justice to 
her budding talents. 

The season after Mrs. Royston died, Miss Miner 
came back, and her society proved Isabel’s one 
consolation. Plainly as she saw the father’s 
selfishnéss, Edna was too sensible and too honor- 
able to betray her knowledge. No proofs could 
impress the truth on Mr. Royston, and to sow 
discontent in Isabel’s mind would be wrong. 

The autumn after that last visit to Millbrook, 
Mies Miner had gone to Europe, where she still 
remained. This very day, while at dinner, Mr. 
Royston by good luck chanced to remember that 
he had a letter in his pocket for Isabel, which 
proved to be a missive from Edna. 

It came out that Mr. Howarth knew the Tady 
very well, and had seen her, too, only a few 
months previous, in Paris. That seemed to 
Isabel to form a bond of acquaintance between him 
and herself; and she listened delightedly to his 
assent to all her encomiums. A little later, how- 
ever, they nearly quarreled when he ventured to 
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suggest that she was rather cynical and sus- 
, Picious, adding; with the stupidity of a man: 

“And she is so much older than you, that I 
wonder you have many tastes in common.” 

“‘T am past twenty,” cried Isabel, indignantly. 
_ “And I heard her say she was twenty-seven,” 
he, said, teasingly; ‘‘and those seven years 
might count as thirty, considering the difference 
in your lives.’ 

Isabel grew so exquisitely pretty.in her ener- 
getic defense of her friend, that Mr. Howarth 
teased her still further, just for the satisfaction 
of watching the roses bloom in her cheeks, and 
the lambent light deepen in her eyes, But he 
retreated from his position in time, and appeased 
her by due admiration of her idol. . 
__ Mr. Robert—as he was styled at once, in order 
to distinguish his name from his uncle’s—estab- 
lishing himself at the inn, found plenty of ways 
of occupying his time, much being spent at 
Mr. Royston’s house, or in excursions in which 
Isabel and sundry acquaintances he made could 
take part. 

The fates seemed to unite in rendering those 
weeks a holiday-season to the girl. Mr. Royston 
was called away on business to a distant county 
in which his mother lived, and decided to yield 
to the old lady’s entreaties that Weck and the 
twins should accompany him and make her a 
yisit. Little Annie’s former nurse chanced to be 
out of work, and came to supply the place of 
Joan, who had begged for a month’s holiday. 

The weather was worthy of Paradise, and its 
soft breezes floated Isabel Royston away through 
the sunshine into the dream-world of romance. 
Six whole weeks passed; and then came the 
awakening. Mr. Royston and the children -re- 
turned unexpectedly: and with them a couple of 
spinster cousins, whom poor Isabel dreaded 
more than a brace of nightmares: and had good 
reason so to do, as they belonged to the type of 
elderly virgins with a mission for regulating 
other people’s affairs. The party appeared at 
dinner-time, and of course there was no dinner 
ready; and worse than all, Isabel was absent— 
gone with a knot of young people on an excur- 
sion. Mr. Royston was as indignant and injured 
as if he had announced their coming in advance, 
and the spinster relatives as much horrified as if 
they had heard that their youthful cousin had 
gone to perform in public on a tight-rope. 

The children made matters worse by turning 
fractious, between disappointment at not finding 
their sister andthe clamorous demands of their 
empty stomachs; and old Dorcas completed the 
catastrophe by defending her young mistress with 
great heat, freely expressing her opinion that ‘ it 





was a sin and a shame to turn folks topsy-turvey 
by falling in on them like burgalers.”’ 

It was near sunset as the huge carry-all con- 
taining the festive party drew up at the gate; and 
as it did so, a messenger who had been waiting 
for Mr. Howarth handed that young gentleman a 
telegram. He helped Isabel out, and they made 
their adieus to their companions; and then the 
carry-all rolled on. At that instant, with whoops 
and calls, the children dashed down the path. He 
could almost have smothered them, for depriving 
him of an opportunity of a few moments’ conver- 
sation alone with Isabel. But there was no re- 
source, Half indifferently he opened his tele 
gram. Then he looked up suddenly. 

“‘T have some bad news,” he said, turning 
to Isabel; ‘‘ my sister is yery ill—I must start 
for New York ‘at once! May I write?” he 
whispered, desperately, in spite of the children. 
“You must know—you must understand. Oh, it 
seems as if I should go mad !”’ 

** Don’t detain Mr. Howarth, Isabel,’’ cried the 
spinsters, who had just come up, and had over- 
heard what he said about his telegram. 

It was useless to struggle. Robert pressed the 
icy hands in his; looked once into the troubled 
eyes raised to his own; saw the pale lips strive 
to articulate a farewell: then dashed across the 
lawn, through the gate, and disappeared down a 
turn in the road. 

“A singularly abrupt young man,” quoth the 
senior aunt. 

‘“*No resemblance whatever to his uncle,” 
added the other. ‘Did you notice the’wildneéss 
of his eyes, sister?” 

Isabel fled into the house, and up to her room, 
to indulge in the relief of a hearty cry; and 
before she went downstairs again, Dorcas came 
in to pét her, and anathematize the new arrivals 
with enjoyable acrimony. 

Isabel spent an evening of what I can only 
characterize as ‘‘ pin-and-needle’’ torture. Her 
father assumed the air of a martyr, Aunt Pris- 
cilla instituted herself inquisitress-in-chief, and 
Clarissa, the younger sister, acted the part of 
Greek chorus to both. 

Alone in her chamber that night, Isabel forgot 
her home-torments, in thoughts a whole world 
away. During those weeks, Robert Howarth, 
with a self-restraint few men of his age would 
have shown, had kept his heart silent. No word 
of confession had startled the girl, and she had 
gone blindly on in her dream. She knew now that 
she loved him; but his looks—those hasty ejacula- 
tions at parting—had revealed his secret, and she 
could dwell without shame upon her new-found 
happiness. 
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During the next three days, Isabel’s mind was 
so full of the promised letter, that the species 
of Coventry to which she was consigned by her 
elders—as a punishment for being absent on a 
pleasure-excursion when they arrived—did not 
trouble her over-sensitive conscience as it would 
otherwise have done, and the sweet melody ring- 
ing always in her ears deadened the effect of the 
cousins’ long lectures. 

Four days—five days elapsed: and yet, strange 
to say, no message! She could endure suspense 
no longer. 

“Papa,” she said, abruptly, that night at the 
dea-table, “‘have you no letters for me?”’ 

Mr. Royston folded his napkin and adjusted 
this necitie, fixing Isabel the while with a stern 
gaze imitated by the sisters. ‘Children,’ he said 
at length, «‘ you have finished your suppers—you 
may leavé the room.’ The youngsters trooped 
out, and when the door closed, he continued: 
“Yes, Isabel, I have a letter for you—I received 
it two days since—” 

*Papa!”’ she broke in, piteously. 

“She interrupts her father!’ moaned Miss 
Priscilla. 

“And your cousins and I debated whether I 
should read it first; but I decided to hand it to 
you—here it is.” 

He put the missive by her plate. For once 
Isabel was angry as well as hurt. She sat 
speechless. 

“Before you read it,’ continued Mr. Roys- 
_ ton, “you must, promise me to send no answer 
till I have seen it.’’ 

She remained silent. 

“Do you promise?” 

Still silent. 

“ Much reason as I have to be displeased and 
grieved, Isabel,’’ said Mr. Royston, “I ‘cannot 
believe you will disobey me—remember your 
mother’s dying words.’’ 

, “Stop, father—stop!” cried the poor girl. 
“I promise—I promise.’’ 

“Then read your letter.” 

“Not now—not here!” she pleaded. 

“My daughter receives epistles which she 
Wishes to hide from her parent,’ he groaned: 
Clarissa groaned, too; but Priscilla said: “No; 
even after all that has passed, I will not believe 
Isabel capable of such wickedness.” 

“Let me alone,” cried the tortured girl, really 
feeling as if she should go, out of her senses. 

The sisters rose immediately, and left the room 
With stately tread. With her father’s eyes upon 
her, she was forced to read her first love-letter. 
Howarth laid his whole heart bare, and asked 
her to become his wife. She pleaded so piteously 





that Mr. Royston contented himself with being 
told this fact only :, and then he bade her call 
her cousins. First she was forced to apologize to 
them, and was frigidly forgiven; then the three 
left her alone. Before bed-time the attack again 
opened; and the torment endured during three 
days. History did not offer an example, she was 
told, of such moral turpitude as she displayed in 
the bare idea of deserting her fathér, her mother- 
less brother and sisters. Her sense of duty, her 
conscience, her humanity were appealed to; the 
end was what was inevitable: she wrote a cold 
brief letter to Robert Howarth, saying that she 
could not marry him. ‘The secret was confided 
by Mr. Royston to the uncle; who, having other 
views for his nephew, clinched the nail by telling 
the young man a deliberate falsehood. He had 
made a tremendous ass of himself, the uncle said. 
Miss Royston, was as good as engaged to a certain 
Jack Howard, of whom Robert had heard. She 
was a heartless little flirt, and Master Bob had 
better go to the moon, and hunt up his wits. 

But he ‘went to Europe instead, as desperate 
a young man as ever undertook a voyage; all the 
time trytng to assure himself, that the wound 
caused by a crude village coquette had’ not gone 
deep enough to smart for Jong. 

The spinsters paid a lengthy visit; and while 
they were there, a friend, chancing to be on a 
journey which brought her near the place, could 
not resist stopping for the pleasure of a peep at 
the dear darling sisters. 

Mrs. Raymond was a handsome widow of 
forty, charming in manner, at once clever and 
energetic; but’ so doubtful of herself—so eager 
for sympathy—that, like a vine, she needed a 
sure support on which to cling. She offered this 
latter’ statement frequently; and Mr. Royston 
soon began to take a curious pleasure, Isabel 
thought, in her society. She was induced to 
remain ten days—just as had been planned be- 
tween her and the virgins. 

But everything ends. Even the cousins” visit 
did at length, and winter came on, and found 
Isabel carrying her half-broken heart about amid 
her daily cares. Mrs. Raymond, of course, had 
departed with the spinsters. 

Her father, meantime, was changed: more 
exacting and irritable; his complaints, echoes of 
what the spinsters had dinned incessantly in 
Isabel's ears: she spoiled the children, he told 
Isabel, and the household bills were too large. 

Several times Mr. Royston absented himself for 
days ; on business, Isabel supposed. Early in the 
spring, she learned abruptly its nature; for she 
received a letter from her father, after a week’s 
absence, telling her that he had that morning 
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taken Mrs. Raymond to wife. 
to be ready to love, honor, and obey her new 
mother, and teach the children to do so by her 
example. Into the bargain, she was to attend to 
painting and papering, see that new furniture 
which would be sent from Philadelphia was 
arranged according to written directions, and 
have the house in perfect order by the time 
the happy pair returned, which would be in 
the course of three weeks. 

Hard as the blow was, Isabel’s common sense 
showed her that she had no right to feel aggrieved 
by her father’s marriage; but the recollection of 
the useless sacrifice he had forced upon her 
started up, and though she was too gentle and 
oo over-dutiful to let it render her bitter, it 
certainly added cruelly to her troubles. 

She had some wild thought of writing the 
truth to Robert Howarth. But she could not 
bring herself to do it: he might have changed ; 
and besides, she only knew that he was in 
Europe: he had, probably, forgetten her. 

The newly-wedded couple came,heme, and 
matters soon settled into their new routine. Old 
Dorcas had rebelled, but Isabel persuaded her to 
remain, and Mrs. Royston wisely conciliated the 
priestess, and gained her favor. I have no tale 
of step-motherly cruelty to chronicle. The lady 
| treated Isabel with great kindness and deference ; 
had Master Weck sent to school; was good to the 
twins; and left little Annie to her sister's care, 
except in the matter of undue petting, which she 
took upon herself. But before he had been 
married thres months, Mr. Royston discovered 
that though his vine might require support, it 
was a vine which would only grow in one way— 
and that way entirely its own. 


Mrs. Royston never scolded, never argued, > h 


never openly opposed. She went sweetly on, 
took her course, and caused that of those about 
her to bend to it. Nobody enjoyed the sight so 
much as lynx-eyed old Dorcas. She chuckled 
from’ morning till night, and aided her mistress 
willingly, even submitting to cooking late dinners 
with perfect good‘humor, because she know her 
half-valetudinarian master dreaded to eat them 
at that hour. Business-men could no longer 
make a hotel of the house. The spinster cousins 
were calmly informed that it was not convenient 
to receive them. On the other hand, the gay 
people in the county-town of Crowell were 
speedily on friendly terms in the dwelling. Nay 
more: Mr. Royston, who had always held what 
he called ‘‘ worldly amusements’”’ in horror, lived 
not only to see his wife teach his daughter to 
dance, but take her to a ball; and what was 
worse, saw that matron herself move with much 





He directed Isabel ‘ grace and dignity through the figures of an 


intricate quadrille. - 

Mrs. Royston had no intention, even while 
fully appreciating Isabel’s society, to have a 
grown-up unmarried step-daughter long upon 
her hands. Besides, she had quite a genius for 
match-making, having settled the affairs of scores 
of young people already. Isabel’s indifference 
to men puzzled her at first; but her acuteness 
soon taught her that there must be a reason. (ld 
Dorcas’s disclosures set her on the track. After 
that, she never rested till she got the whole story 
out of Mr. Royston, though he did not repent: 
for in his way he was a proud man. The 
knowledge that Mr. Howarth, senior, had bitterly 
opposed the idea, and would believe that he and 
his daughter were angling for the fortune the 
young man must one day inherit, were reasons 
enough for him to impress upon his wife his wish 
and will that- Isabel should never be reminded 
of an episode which he believed she had, half 
forgotten. 

‘* He’s so deliciously blind and stupid,” thought 
Mrs. Royston; ‘‘but then he’s no worse than 
other men, and he is very leadable: those posi- 
tive dogmatic creatures always are, when they 
fall into the right hands.” 

Before she slept that night, the lady had 
surprised Isabel into a full confidence ; ‘ and this 
was her dictum and advice: 

«My dear, you had no right to make sucha 
crifige, It was wicked—and was punished, as 

brifices always are. Of course, your 

& sure to marry as soon as he had upset 
bappiness. As for. those two old maids, 

ii“never darken these doors while I am 

Where. As for that stingy wearisome 

mst pay his hotel-bill when he visits 
As for you: you are to be guided by 
or E have always been your friend, and 
now I love you. As for my part,I shall write a 
nice letter--now don’t exclaim!—to Master 
Robert. I shall say that I want to see him, to 
find out if he is as disagreeable as his uncle, and 
shall incidentally add that Iam very sorry my 
conduct rendered your sacrifice unnecessary—no, 


‘that Iam glad it was mine: because I have the 


frankness and honesty to tell him the truth.” 
And half with, half against Isabel’s wishes, 
the letter was written and sent: for they knew 
that Robert had returned to New York. Four 
days of hopeful waiting on Mrs. Royston’s side; 
four days of mingled suspense, fears, and shame 
on Isabel’s; then the elder lady received an 
answer—brief enough, but crushingly clear: 
‘**I shall always thank and bless you, madam; 
for at least I know now that I loved where my 
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choice did me honor. But the knowledge comes } 
too late for me to essay to win the heart I prized: : 
Iam bound by my honor as a man—[ am engaged 
_ to be married.” 

For once Mrs. Royston sat overwhelmed. 
Isabel crept away—sick with a shame no words 
gan picture. By one of those odd coincidences 
which we call chance, that very evening Isabel 
received a letter from her old friend Edna Miner. 
Letters had gone astray on both sides: no news 
had reached Isabel for many months. Miss 
Miner had arrived in New York, and was eager 
for tidings, and earnest in appeals for a speedy 
visit. 

“And I may as well telh you my personal news 
pow as ever,’ she wrote. ‘I am engaged to be 
married. By the way, you have met the gentle- 
man—Mr. Robert Howarth. Why didn’t you 
and he take a fancy to one another? Some 
woman broke his heart a year ago, but I never 
discovered who the wretch was. Do I love him? 
Not a bit; but I respect him thoroughly, and I’m 
tick of being bait for sharks to nibble at. Does 
he love me? Not a whit; but I have great 
influence—I have kept him straight; and now 
that his uncle—the awfulest old animal that ever 
lived !—has put the idea into our heads, Robert 
seems to think it must be carried out; and I 
mppose it must.” 

The next morning, Isabel was in bed with a 
nervous headache. Mrs. Royston informed her 
husband. At noon she showed him a telegram 
which she had received from her rich aunt in 
Albany; her presence was required at once on 





important family business. Mr. Royston was not 
the man to oppose the wishes of a wealthy 
invalid relative; and Mrs. Royston started that 
afternoon. 

A few days after, she wrote her husband that 
the aunt wanted to see Isabel, and her whim 
must be humored. Besides, Isabel was ailing 
and required a change. She could bring Annie 
with her; the twins could safely be left to Joan’s 
care. Everything was.arranged—Mr. Royston 
had only to submit, 

And the evening of the next day, Isabel, after 
a pleasant journey, arrived at her destination, 
and, having been warmly welcomed, was com- 
forted with hot tea, dressed by her step-mother’s 
own deft hands, and left to rest on a sofa in the 
pretty boudoir assigned to her special use until 
summoned to dinner, 

And presently, as she lay there half asleep, 
half awake, the door opened softly, and a voice 
called her name. She started up, to find herself 
clasped close in Edna Miner’s arms, and to hear 
that lady say, between warm kisses: 

“Tm so glad to see you—I'd like to eat you. 
But I'll give you to a,dragon instead. And, after 
all, you were the wretch who broke poor Robert’s 
heart. But it is mended now, thanks to. that 
blessed step-mother of yours. Come in, Robert, 
and tell her so.’ 

Miss Miner was gone, and in her place stood 
Robert Howarth—paler, older-looking, but with his 
face glorified by happiness, and his tones sweet as 
an angel’s as he folded her in his arms, crying: 

“Isabel! my darling! mine at last!’’ 
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In the rarest of greenwood valleys 
A motherless girl ran wild, 

And the greenness and silence and gladness 
Were soul of the soul of the child. 

The birds were her gay little brothers, 
The squirrels her sweethearts shy ; 

And her heart kept tune with the breezes, 
And sailed with the clouds in the sky. 

And angels kept coming and going, 
With beautiful things to do; 

And wherever they left a foot-print . 
A daisy or buttercup grew. 


She was taken to live in the city. 
Sothick with pitiless folk, 

And she could not smile for its badness, 
And could not breathe for ite smoke. 

And now, as she lay on her pallet, 
Too weary and weak to rise, 





A smile of ineffable longing 
Brought dews to her faded eyes; 
“Oh me, for a meek-eyed daisy, 
Or a yellow buttercup dear! 
Won't some kind angel remember, 
And pluck one and bring it here?” ; 


They brought her a bunch of daisies; 
She took them with fingers weak, 
And kissed them, and stroked them, and loved them, 
And laid them against her cheek. 
“Tt was kind of the angels to send them, 
And now I’m too tired to pray; 
If God looks down at the daisies, 
He’ll know what I want to say." 
They buried them in her bosom ; 
And when she shal! wake and rise, 
Why may not the flowers be quickeneéd, 
And bloom in her happy skies? 





JUBA’S COON-HOUNT. 


BY MRS. M. 


“Dr fac’ is, Hanner,’’ complained Uncle Israel, 
the patriarch of the cabin, as he drew his three- 
legged stool up to the breakfast-table, eyeing 
somewhat discontentedly the scanty meal dis- 
played there, ‘“dar’s er gin’rul gnawin’ gone- 
ness inside my breas’-hbone: what yo’ slips o’ 
bacon—close-fried—don’ no ways ‘swage.’ 

Don’ be grumpshus, Isrul: enuff’s enuff, an’ 
too much makes de hotch-potch fur de greedy 
* man,” rebuked his ‘‘ole woman,”’ sharply. 

“Yo're right, Hanner. Dat’s percisely so,” 
rejoined Israel, tipping a wink at Juba, sitting 
opposite. “1 ’grees dat enuff ob br’iled chicken 
wouldn’ no wise pear discumfer’ble wi’ my ribs 
fur de coop—eh, Juba ?”’ 

Juba ducked his head, but grinned audibly. 

“Eat yo’ breakfus’, Jube, er cut outer dis,” 
tartly commanded his aunt. ‘Does yo’ and yo’ 
Daddy want ter make yo’se’fs sick on chicken- 
meat, when de pullets is tuk wi’ er ’spishun ob de 
cholery ?” 

“Cholery or no cholery, I'd resk de pie—pur- 
widin’, Hanner, it wuz slicked er bit wi’ goose- 
ile,’’ said old Israel. 

** Orcoon-fat,”’ substituted Juba, in a hurry. 

“Ay, boy, yo’re right. But whar’s de coon 
gwine ter spring from? Dat’s de question.” 

“T mought go er coon-huntin’, yo’ see, Daddy.”’ 

Withering was the look turned upon him by 
his foster-mother and aunt, as she said: . 

“Whar does er boy, ob yo’ fam’ly blood, Juba 
Beasle, gits sich low-lived notions ?’’ 

‘’Ceptin’ it comes ob his fum’ly. De Beasles,’’ 
said Israel, ‘‘hev been famous fur coon-huntin’ 
ever since dey lived in ole Va’ginny.”” 

Hannah puckered her lips. 

‘Times is changed, Isrul, since de wa’. Coon- 
hunts is not de proper ting now. No coon- 
hunts fur yo’, Juba Beasle: min’ what I sez.” 

Leisurely clearing his own platter, Israel 
betook himself and his pipe to the cabin-stoop, 
and by the time Juba had accomplished a few 
morning-chores under his aunt’s directions, was 
ready to assign the lad some tasks for the saving 
of his own “‘ rheumaty knee-j’ints.”’ 

“Fore yo’ gits cl’ar off er-totin’ ole Brindlé 
ter paster,’’ he said, ‘‘ fetch me de saw outer de 
shed; an’ de glue-pot too. I’m boun’, yo see, 
boy, ter do some gluein’-an’-fixin’ ter dat rickety 


breakfus’ -table.”” 
(252) 





SHEFFEY PETERS. 


Israel accordingly did that evening proceed to 
bolster-up Aunt Hannah’s table; and Hannah, 
naturally, was so much pleased with the result 
that she amiably consented that he should have 
his giblet-pie for dinner the very next day. 

“An’ er fa’r slice ob de same shall be your’n, 
Juba, perwiden’ dar’s some ob dat coon or 
*possum-ile ter eat wi’ it,’’ the ‘‘ole man” 
whispered when Hanrah’s back was turned. 

He winked at Juba, and Juba returned the 
significant gesture with interest. 

‘*Dar’s dat houn’-dorg ob your’n, Daddy,” 
ventured Juba,‘‘ he mought holp me.” 

Israel waved his hand. 

‘Ax’ no questions ob er deef man, boy, but 
jes’ hunt fur de firmes’ track ez will carry yo’ 
safes’ ober de ma’sh an’ mire. Dar, see ef yo’ 
got de gumption ter tote dis glue-pot back ter de 
wuk-shed, an’ hold yo’ tongue.” 

Juba took the hint, and left the cabin, saying: 

‘* De moon’s up by times dese nights, an’ Ned 
Sprouts were jes’ after me to-day “bout gwine. 
I'll step by dat houn’s box, ter see ef he can’t be 
fastened in dar till we're ready fo’ ’im.”’ 

The large dry-goods box, supplying the uses of 
a kennel, could, he found, be readily converted 
into a prison-house, simply by facing it against 
Brindle’s shed. ‘An’ I'll see ter it dat Pinto’s 
in fas’ an’ tight ’ginst de‘risin’ ob de moon,”’ said 
Juba, turning off from the satisfactory examina- 
tion. ‘‘Hegh! yonner goes Billy Sykes dis minnit, 
*pon his nag; ter mill. I'll ketch up wi’ him, 
and tell ’im ’bout dis coon-hunt—but what's I 
gwine ter do wi’ dis glue-pot? Dar!’’ giving 
it a thrust back into the far corner of the box, 
‘Pinto don’t go in yere till dark, an’ I'll git 
back in time ter tote it ter de shed.” 

But by the time he and Billy, doubling the 
load on Billy’s nag, had jogged to the grist-mill 
and back, planning their night tramp, the after- 
noon had waned, and in the dusk of the even- 
ing Juba was dropped off in the road at the 
cabin, having no recollection of the neglected 
glue-pot. He did remember about his coon-dog, 
though, and went direct to the kennel. Thanks 
to a smart rap from Aunt Hannah’s broomstick 
for being caught stealing from, her cupboard 
earlier in the evening, Pinto had already taken 
refuge in this retreat. He gave a short bark 
of recognition, as Juba hastily turned the box 
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gbout, and if the boy had taken time to look he 
might have seen that‘ he also made a gracious 
effort to wag his tail, in appreciation of the visit; 
and he might have noticed, moreover, that 
sontehow the effort proved futile, ending, in fact, 
in an angry sniff and a distressed yelp. 

“De purp don’ fancy bein’ put in jail dis airly 
in de evenin’,”’ commented Juba; ‘‘ but my time 
an’ his’n will bofe come ’bout de risin’ ob de 
moon, ef he'll lie low an’ rouse none ob Aunt 
Hanner’s ’spishuns wi’ his ‘howlin’s.” 

If Aunt Hannah’s suspicions could have been 
aroused by the evident uneasiness of the dog in 
his prison-quarters, his plainly-expressed dis- 
satisfaction would certainly have excited them. 
And Juba, in his cuddy under the roof, had been, 
for an hour or more, uneasily conscious of the 
growing uneasiness of the dog. Crouched at the 
qack in his floor, listening, he had expected each 
moment to hear Aunt Hannah get up. But, to 
his great relief, a series of long-drawn breaths, 
steadily continued, assured him that he need have 
no fear. At last, over the creaking boards, and 
down the unsteady ladder, he stole, making for 
the kennel, where Ned and Billy, emerging from 
the shadow of the oak, joined him, 

»- You’ ve got him safe dis time,’’ Ned remarked, 
ws they lifted the box around, and a beam of the 


tising moon showed the gleam of the dog’s eyes. 


“Yes, sars; he’s safe dis time, sho’,” assented 
Juba, proudly. 
_ Safe he certainly was, but evidently disinclined 
to come out. In vain Juba whistled, and Billy 
qathematized. A few plunges forward Pinto 
made at first; but each time he slunk back 
whining. Finally he crouched in his box, and 
took no notice of the coon-hunters’ whistling. 

“He's de fooles’ dorg I ever see,’’ declared 
Juba, out of all patience. 

“He mought ez well come fus’ ez 1as’,’’ mut- 
tered Billy, seizing him by the leathern collar. 

He gave a, strong quick pull as he spoke. 
Pinto responded with a yelping howl that might 
have roused the “Seven Sleepers.” Still, though 
the jerk seemed to stretch him out like a tele- 
scope ora bit of gum-clastic, he did -not come out 
of his box. 

“Blast de brute! he'll wake de ole folks!” 
exclaimed Ned, laying hold upon the other side 
of the collar. ‘‘ Pull now, Billy.” 


This brought the dog at last. But it brought. 


from him also a series of the most agonized 
howls. At this the two boys let go their hold on 
the collar, and the dog shot off like an arrow, 
giving a yelp every yard or two. Then he dis- 
appeared in the moonlight. 

“I never see er dorg do so in my bo’n days,” 





said Billy, when he and his companions, for a 
while, had stared at each other in bewilderment. 

‘“‘No’ me. Yo’ reckon he’s been seein’ ghos's 
ter-night?’’ asked Ned, glancing furtively over 
his shoulder. 

“No tellin’,’’ responded Juba; ‘‘he’s gwine 
along de pike dis minnit like de witches wuz 
ridin’ ob ’im.”’ 

‘‘Sumpin’ wuz holdin’ ob ’im, dat’s what,” 
declared Billy, stooping to peer into the box. A 
broad beam of moonlight slanted partly into the 
aperture, ‘‘ Dar’s summat in de fur corner ob de 
box. Yere, feel what ’tis, yo’ Juba Beasle. I 
got no noshun ob gittin’ in er trap yo’ Uncle 
Isrul mebbe done sot fur we’uns.”’ 

Juba got upon his knees, and stared into the 
bex, but with evident trepidation, till he .bud 
made out the dark object trailing from the corner 
in a sinuous course across the floor, Suddenly he 
thrust his hand in, and felt about the suspicious 
object, then fell back in the bushes, kicking out 
his heels, convulsed with a spasm of laughter. 
Billy pounced upon him. 

‘‘What yo’ laughin’ at, idjut? It’s er mirricul 
ef yo’ Aunt ain’t ’wake now, an’ comin’ ter 
scotch yo’ fur bein’ ’pon dis rampage.’’ 

This suggestion subdued a second explosion on 
Juba’s part. 

‘*Kee-hee!’’ he tittered. ‘‘No wonder dat 

purp yelped. Bless grashus! ef he hain’t lef’ er 
mat ob his ha’r—an’ mebbe de- tip-end ob his 
tail—in de glue-pot. Come ‘long quick, boys; 
we kin cotch him, ’less he done run hisself in 
two.” 
’ A word of explanation, and Billy and Ned— 
themselves bursting with laughter—were running 
with Juba along the track taken by the dog. 
They overtook him a few hundred yards further 
on, He was quiet now, but busily engaged lick- 
ing the extreme point of his injured caudal 
appendage, which showed red. and nearly hair- 
less in the mellow rays of the moon. 

‘‘Anudder dip in de glue mought ha’ made ’im 
one ob yo’ bob-tails,’”’ said Billy, laughing again. 

“TL hope ’tain’t sp’iled de smellin’ scent ob his 
nose fur treein’ coons,’’ said Ned. ‘De end ob 
er houn’s tail is de nervouses’ part ob his body, 
I’ve heerd say.” 

“We'll soon see what ’fect it’s had ’pon dis 
houn’s smeller, anyhow: fur we’re boun’ fur ter 
start er coon or sumpin’ in de holler, t’ udder side 
Milburn’s Fack’ry. De woods is chuck full ob 
‘em, Uncle Abr’am ‘say,”’ returned Billy Sykes. 

Either the woods were ‘chuck full’’ of game 
of some sort, or there were more nerves of scent 
tickled by the glue-blister than the dog knew 
exactly how to manage: for no ‘sooner was the 
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woodland reached than he fell into a frenzy of 
restlessness, nosing the leaf-mold, running from 
tree to tree, and baying in frantic earnestness at 
anything or nothing, as the notion seemed to 
strike him. 

“’Clar ter grashus! ef ’twan’t jes’ Daddy’s 
dorg, I’d stop his mouf wi’ er stick rammed 
down his throat,”’ declared Juba, in desperation, 
when they had for the twentieth time been 
betrayed into a vain search about a tree, a clump 
of bushes, or underneath some overhanging rock. 

But almost in the instant of speaking, he and 
his two companions darted forward, lured once 
again by the persistent baying of the hound. 

‘*He’s in dead earnes’ dis time, fo’ sho’,’’ said 
Billy. «‘ Dat’s de genewine coon-yelp.”’ 

They had climbed to the summit of thé cliff, 
and now saw the hound madly capering about on 
the verge of a projecting ledge of rock, over 
which a gigantic tree, snapped off by some long- 
gone tempest, hung suspended, trunk and stump 
both well hollowed out by decay. 

“It’s boun’ to be er coon or ’possum—one or 
t'udder—run down inter dis holler log,”’ said 
Billy, bending over to see if he could discover 
anything inside the orifice. 

“Its big enuff fur er feller ter creep inter— 
blest ef ’tain’t; but it’s er long holler, too; an’ 
mebbe de coon’s nigh de bottom. I say, Ned, 
spose yo’ take de houn’ an’ slip down ter de 
udder end ob de log. Dar’s mos’ allus two holes 
in holler logs like dis. ‘Yo’ watch t’udder end 
den, whiles Jube an’ me rams er long pole down, 
ter stir ’em out.” 

When the coon-fever runs high, the hunters 
work in hot haste. In a moment or two, Ned 
signaled that he was on guard, and a yelp from 
the hound confirmed the intimation. Armed with 
a pair of slender but long saplings, close-lopped, 
Billy and Juba began their vigorous’ onset upon 
the game they felt sure was in hiding somewhere 
in the hollow trunk. Along the orifice, to the 
length of their poles, they punched and thumped 
with a will, but they started nothing; and there 
was still no shout from Ned, though the hound 
kept up racket enough to rouse all the dead 
nymphs and dryads of the woods. Billy drew 
up his pole. 

“‘Yourn’s de longes’, Juba, an’ de holler 
narrers furder down. Stoop cl’ar over an’ run 
yo’ saplin’ ez fur ez yo’ kin.” 


Juba partly drew up his pole, and bracing his ; 


feet firmly on the upper rim of the log, doubled 
over to give his thrust manfully ; but just then 
a peculiar bumping hissing sound issued from 
the hollow, and, in a twinkling, an elongated 
black object shot into sight, darting between the 








boy’s very face and knees. Supposing it to be 
their game escaping, Juba made a grab, shouting 
aloud and clutching the black tail flitting by. 

‘¢Ugh! how cold and slippery er coon's tail 
is,’ he thought. It was a tight pull too, for 
barely an instant; but Juba held on valiantly, 
yet not for long; for as the moon put aside her 
veil of clouds, and smiled down broadly upen the 
novel scene, Billy shouted : 

“Snake! Snake!’ making a leap down the 
declivity. 

“ What’s de matter—what jis it, Billy ?”’ eagerly 
questioned Ned, meeting him half-way, while the 
hound rushed past, darting with a yelp into the 
tangle of undergrowth back of them. 

“Snake! Snake, I tell yer! Er big black 
racer, mos’ ez long ez dis log. Sho’ ez yo’re 
bo’n, dat numskull Jube had ‘im tight by de tail, 
an’ him wrapped fas’ roun’ er saplin’ on t’udder 
side.” 

‘Pll bet on de snake,” laughed the unfeeling 
Ned. “Jube’s let go ob him by dis.” 

“ Fas’ enuff, I tell yer, soon’s de moon showed 
*im what he war pullin’ on. Bress yo’ soul, ez 
I run I saw ’im turn er summerset back’ards.” 

« An’ whar did de sriake go?” 

Where indeed had the snake gone? And where 
had Juba gone? A strange disappearance it was 
of both victor and vanquished! Thoroughly as 
the two lads searched, not a trace could they 
find of their comrade; yet woody and rocky as 
the cliff was, there were but few places to hide in. 

The moon aided them with her brightest beams; 
but seemed to have no power to throw a ray of 
light upon the dark mystery. 

“ Wharever kin Juba be ?’”’ wondered Ned. 

«“‘De racer, mons’rous ez he wuz, couldn’ hey 
swallered him, yo’ reckon?” ventured Biily, 
wholly puzzled and anxious. | 

“Billy! Oh, Billy!’ sounded a muffled voice: 
coming, as it seemed, from some great depth. 

“Hush! dat’s Jube! Soun’s awful strangled 
like. Yo’ s’pose dat black-snake mought ha’ 
wrapped ’im roun’ de throat?” 

“ An’ drug ’im in his hole?” asked Ned, in an 
awed whisper. 

“Ned! Ned Sprouts!’ sounded the sepulchral 
entreaty once more. 

‘Hello, dar!’’ shouted Ned, in response. 
‘Whar is yer, Juba?” 

Guided by the voice, they had hurried to the 
recumbent log. : 

‘Help me outer dis, er I’ll die,” pleaded the 
pitiful voice. 

«« Blest ef he don’ soun’ like he war dead an’ 
buried a’ready,”’ panted Billy, feeling a creeping 
sensation up and down his back-bone. “Whar 
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ever is yo’, Juba? Show yo’ han’, er yo’ head, 
ole feller.” 

“Inside dis log,” responded the voice, faintly. 
“Quick, Billy, quick!’ 

«“ Jeemes’s River!” ejaculated Ned. ‘Ef he 
ain't done gone an’ tumbled end foremos’ into 
dis holler log, whar de snake come from.” 

“Dat’s jest it,” cried Billy, excitedly, ‘an’ 
bress grashus, ef he hain’t shot down in’t cl’ar 
outer sight. See here, I can’t eber retch ’im wi’ 
my han’. Ned, de boy’ll smudder ter death, 
jammed in sich er tight fit. Bun quick fur 
Uncle Isrul, an’ de axe an’ wedge; mebbe we'll hey 
ter split im out. Go quick, I tell yer; ’tain’t no 
time ter fool. While yo’re gone I'll put de pole down 
an’ see ef he can’t pull up er bit. Run, Ned!” 

Ned accordingly set off on a brisk run for the 
Allegheny cabin. It was, however, a work of time 
to go and return with the means of. assistance. 
And being a delicate proceeding, it was a work 
of yet more tediousness to give release to the 
miserable prisoner, whose spirit, before the 
implements of rescue came," had fainted many 
times, notwithstanding the efforts of Billy, both 
to haul him up and to cheer him. 

But the log being well rotted, as has been said, 
was in a crumbling condition, and split off finally 
in a huge slice, that left its captive fully revealed 
in the glare of the lantern, swung over the aper- 
ture by the now anxious Aunt Hannah. 

.“Bress Heaben! de los’ am found,” exclaimed 
that matron, falling upon the neck of her rescued 
darling, as Billy and Ned helped him to his feet. 

“Don’ smudder me, Mammy. Lemme git my 
bref agin,’ pleaded poor Juba, panting. ‘Dar 
wan't no whiff of a’r in dat hole.” 

“’Specs not—’specs not, Juba,” interposed 
Uncle Israel, sitting on a moss-cushioned rock 
close by, and vigorously mopping his heated face. 
“A’r, ner coons nyther, I calkilate.”’ 

“Coons?”’ repeated Aunt Hannah, pouncing 
again upon Juba. ‘Yo’ mean ter tell me, Juba 


Beasle, dat yo’ went in dat holler log er-coon- 
huntin’ ?”’ 

‘‘ Mammy, Mammy,” expostulated her nephew, 
thinking fast while dodging the threatening 
hand, ‘yo’ s’pose I'd go er-coon-huntin’, when 
yo’ tole me not ter? But yo’ didn’t say ’twan’t 
rustycatic fur ter hunt black-snakes—did yo’ 
now? ’Twere er black-snake’s nes’ in dat holler. 
I had de bigges’ one ob de pack by de tail, when 
I tumbled in de hole. Don’t, yo’ ’member, 
Mammy, how de black-snakes been er-pesterin’ 
ob yo’, er-suckin’ yo’ tukkey-aigs in de woodlan’- 
fiel’. Yo’ said yo’ ’spected ez dar wuz nes’es an’ 
§ nes’es ob’em; an’ sho’ ’nuff, I done cl’ar out 
one nes’ fur yo’—an’ are yo’ gwine ter knock me 
$ fur dat?” 

; Such an air of injured innocence the boy had! 





$ Old Israel stopped mopping the. perspiration 
; from his face, and, scratching his head, stared at 


¢ Juba in genuine wonderment. Aunt Hannah 
¢ gave the boy a caressing pat of approval, while 
tears of pride and affection sprang to her eyes. 

“De boy done resk his life ter save his ole 
Mammy’s tukkey-aigs,’”’ she said, tenderly. “I 
done tole you, Isrul, how dat our Juba’s gwine 
ter be de kumfo’t an’ suppo’tin’-staff ob our ole 
age—didn’t I, ole man?” 

The patriarch got up from his seet on the rock, 

and shouldered his axe meditatively. Then, 
regarding Juba, silently, for a moment, he de- 
‘ livered himself as follows: 
; ‘“‘He’s er inwenshun, Juba is, ole woman—er 
rale inwenshun. Dis am de age ob inwenshuns, 
dey tells me; an’ Juba’s one ob’em. Fac’ is, my 
‘pinion, Hanner, am dat de parients ob our Juba, 
ef dey wuz livin’, would git de prize fur inwentin’ 
$ ob er boy ez kin beat creashun inwentin’ ways ob 
cl’arin’ de yairth ob black-snakes—ter say nuthin’ 
ob inwentin’ tales ez ain’t black-snakes’s tails. 
He’s er inwenshun, our Juba is. Dat’s er fac’, 
; ole woman. Come, boys, de owls ez gwine ter 
} roos’ fur de crack 0’ day,” 
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* Bur winter is coming, so quick—so quick,” 
I heard a little voice say, 
“ And the snow will be falling so thick, so thick, 
And in winter we never have flowers to pick, 
So why do you plant to-day ?” 


T looked in the eyes so bright and deep: 
“TI plant for the spring,” said I; 
“We needs must sow if we hope to reap, 
80 I give these roots to the earth to keep 
“For the springtime, by-and-bye.” 


D-BYE. 


CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 


And so is the cry of this heart of mine: 
“ What use is my life to me? 
For the years roll on, and I see no sign 
That things are fairer or more divino 
Than ever they used to be.” 


Nay, peace, poor heart, for this wild unrest, 
And peace for this yearning cry ; 

Be true to thyself, and do thy best, 

And the meaning of all will stand confessed 
In the life that is by-and-bye| 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wuen Seth Hale saw his mother and Amy 
standing in the porch, looking down the road, the 
girl bending eagerly forward, and th@old woman 
holding one hand over her eyes, he gave a quick 

, Step forward, swung out his carpet-bag as a dash- 
ing signal of recognition, and with a few strides 
reached the gate, which he forced open, making a 
half-circle on the ground. Before he could close 
it, Amy was clinging around his neck, welcoming 
him with vehement protestations of delight, and 
his mother stood close by, waiting for her turn 
with that patient repression of deep feeling which 
the Puritans of the East have inculcated on their 
descendants, and which old people, in distrust 
of their own waning powers of pleasing, fall 
into with unconscious humility, or perhaps a 
protest of self-love. 

Again and again was the girl pressed to the 
bosom of her father, before he seemed to regard 
the old woman, whose arms were trembling to 
embrace him. , 

“My Amy! My own dear fittle girl, how you 
have grown! What a beauty you are! Is it just 
you, and nobody else?’’ he exclaimed, holding her 
away from him by both shoulders and regarding 
her with admiring eyes. ‘Give me another hug, 
and—and—” ~ 

“Seth, Seth, I am here,”’ broke in the mother, 
in a veice of such tender entreaty that her son 


gathered the girl to his side with one arm and, 


drew the old woman into his embrace with the 
other. 

“Why, mother, you precious old soul, I was 
so all-fired glad to see my girl that it seoms as 
if there wasn’t another person in the world. 
But how are you? How have you been getting 
along? Blame me if I know what I am say- 
ing.” ‘ 

Seth did not kiss his mother, for he belonged 
to a class of people who are not much given to 
demonstrations of that kind, even in the most 
loving families; but he held her close to his 
heart, and went into the house with ah arm 
around both the old woman and the young girl, 
leaving his carpet-bag where he had dropped it 
(256) 





under Amy’s first tender assault. In the entry- 
way he paused and took another fund survey of 
the girl; then smoothed the hair back from his - 
mother’s forehead, muttering with rough tender- 
ness : 

‘« As thick as ever; I am glad of it—but getting 
whiter than I want to see it; but you and I are 
getting older every day, mother. That’s a fact 
that we have got to own up to.” 

‘““And I—’ said Amy, drawing’up her slender 
figure with a new challenge for admiration—‘did 
you think that I should grow up like this?” 

“Why not? Your mother was pretty as 4 
pink, and grandma there was handsome when 
I first remember her. Wasn’t you, mother?” 

Mrs. Hale tried to smile, but only succeeded 
in sending a slight quiver to her lips. Of 
course, an old woman like her has no right to 
feel such allusions to comeliness long dead and 
gone; but somehow memories’ will live in the 
heart long after hair has turned gray upon the 
head. So this poor woman was unreasonable 
enough to feel a little hurt that she should ever 
have been otherwise than handsome to her own 
son. 

But there was not much time for sentiment 
here. Seth Hale was almost as eager to see the 
old homestead as he had been to greet its in- 
mates. : 

‘‘ Well, now, how natural the old place looks; 
you haven't no idea how often I’ve thought about 
it at nights out there among the mines, when it 
would come upon me like a spring among the 
sage-brush. I used to picture you and little Amy 
here sitting by the kitchen fire; you a-knitting 
by the'old stand with father’s Bible on it, and 
she just the little snip of a girl that I had left 
behind me, for I- never could think of her grow- 
ing up into the—well, never mind. I’m wonder- 
ful glad to get home—that’s ‘a fact.” 

He was glad to get home again; but his objects 
of interest were comprehensive, and in less than 
half an hour he was wandering over the farm, 
tramping through the fields in which he had 
worked as boy and man, with Amy at his side, 
rather disappointed and tired with this past of 
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her father’s home-coming, while her grand- 
mother was busy with preparations for his 
comfort, and wistfully looking out of the 
+ window, filled with affectionate impatience for 
his return. 

‘Tt shall seem like old times to him,’’ she said 
to herself.. ‘I may be a little older, but he is 
not going to suffer for that. Oh, if he would only 
stay at home now!” 

But Seth Hale had no intention of staying at 
home longer than he could possibly help. After 
seeing his mother and walking over the farm 
with a feeling of profound astonishment that he 
had been able to win a livelihood out of rocky 
soil like that, he began to entertain Amy with 
what seemed to him broad ambitious plans for 
the future, and with these the girl’s mind was 
occupied entirely when they came back to the 
homestead. 

The nights were getting cold now in the moun- 
tains, and the bright hickory-wood fire that Seth 
had dreamed of in the sage-desert blazed high 
and bright in the kitchen fireplace. The round 


stand on which a huge old Bible lay was drawn 
up to the hearth, two candles lighted, and in the 
rocking-chair close by Mrs.’ Hale was knitting, as 
her son had seen her on winter evenings ever 
since remembrance went back to ‘the time when 
his first pair of mittens, with black and red fringes 


at the wrist, had filled him with delight. Between 
the andirons stood a large brown mug, full of 
sweet cider just from the crushing-mill, and 
neat it a tray heaped with red apples gave its 
ruddy tinge to the firelight that danced over it. 

“Well, now, this does feel like home,” said 
Seth, who was seated in a large splint-bottomed 
chair that had been his grandfather's, and was 
leaning back with a feeling of supreme comfort, 
with his locked hands supporting the back of his 
head on both palms, and his legs stretched at full 
length on the hearth. ‘You don’t know how 
often I’ve laid awake in the night thinking about 
you, out there in the mining country. It was 
like finding a rosebush among the sage when I 
. could picture you and little Amy here by the 
kitchen fire, you knitting by the little table just 
a8 you are now, and she popping corn, as like as 
not, on the fire-shovel, just as she used to.’’ 

“Oh, papa, how could you?’ cried Amy, 
breaking in upon these humiliating reminis- 
fences with a dash of horror -1n_ her eyes, 
“Me popping corn on a shovel! The idea!” 

Hale leaned farther back in his chair, look- 
ing at his mother from under his half-closed 
eyelids with a glance of proud satisfaction. 

“Sassy yet, but brimful of style: isn’t she, 
mother? I reckon you’ve got some reason to be 





proud of her bringing up. She'll do credit to us 
down there in Washington. Shouldn’t wonder 
if she was to be mistress of the White House 
yet—who knows?” 

‘““Qh, papa,’ exclaimed Amy, thrilled with 
delighted vanity, ‘‘how you do talk! Nobody 
but you would ever think of such a thing.” 

Hale laughed, and reaching out his arm, put 
it around her. 

“All I’ve got to say is that plenty of women 
have been there that -couldn’t hold a candle to 
my little girl, either in good looks -or—” 

Here Amy put one hand over her father’s 
mouth, and kissed him on the forehead. 

‘« But tell me,” she said, ‘when are we going 
to Washington or that other place ?”’ 

Mrs. Hale, whose knitting-needles had been 
going faster and faster during this conversation, 
held them motionless now and listened. She 
had shrunk from asking this question herself; 
fearing the answer as we avoid a blow. 

“Oh, right away—right away. Barn-parties, 
private theatres, and all sorts of frolicking are in 
fall blast yet in the Hills, and you haven’t got no 
time to lose, for I mean you to make a dash 
among them. I suppose she’s about ready, 
mother: so the sooner we get her off, the better.”’ 

Mrs. Hale did not answer; for the moment she 
could not; something in her throat seemed to be 
choking her. ' 

‘When will she come back ?’’ she said at last. 

“Back? Oh, that is too far ahead. What we 
must think of now is to get her away. No doubt 
all her toggery is ready by this time. I hope 
you have fixed her up worth while; she is well 
worth the trouble and any amount of expense.” 

“J did the best I could,’ answered the old 
woman, with a heavy sigh. “It was not easy to 
raise so much money all at once, but somehow I 
got along.” 

Seth drew his legs up and rocked back in his 
chair with a sudden movement of surprise. 

‘“‘Raise money? Why, what on earth has 
become of all that I have been sending you?” 

‘Sending me?’’ repeated the old lady, drop- 
ping the knitting to her lap in blank amazement. 
‘Sending money to me?”’ 

“Who else should I send it to?’’ 

‘But I never received a cent of it.” 

“Then the coupons must have been taken out in 
the post-office,’ cried Seth, with excitement. 

«Coupons ?”’ 

‘Yes; surely some of them must have reached 
you.” 

«‘Coupons? Now I remember that you did say 
that the bits of paper in your letters were coupons, 
that I must be careful of: so I put every one of 
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them in your grandmother’s china jar. You will 
find them there, safe enough, though what they 
are good for, gracious only knows.” 

Seth Hale leaped to his feet, rushed into the 
keeping-room, and returned with a porcelain jar, 
such as the New Englanders brought from China 
over one hundred years ago, and thrusting his 
hand down into it, brought up a quantity of 
coupons of a value in gold that would have aston- 
ished the old woman, had she dreamed of it 
even then. 

Grasping the treasure in his hand, Seth fell back 
into his grandfather’s chair and rolled over again 
and again in a paroxysm of such laughter as had 
never sounded in that old house before from one 
pair of human lips. 

“Oh, mother, mother! this is too good,” he 
exclaimed, sitting upright at last, and regarding 
her with tears of laughter running down his 
cheeks. “Why, did you not know that these 
are as good as money anywhere? I thought you 
were spending them all the time.” 

“But how should I know?” said the old 
woman, bewildered and half offended by this 
incomprehensible hilarity. «What good were 
those scraps of paper to me?”’ 

“They were money, that’s all; but how on 
earth did you manage to get Amy’s setting-out, 
if you did not cash these?’ 

The old lady blushed painfully as she faltered : 

‘*We had more cattle than—”’ 

“Then there!’ exclaimed Seth, becoming seri- 
ous. ‘That is why the farm is so bare of stock. 
And you did all this for my little girl?” 

“I—I could not help it—she was not to blame. 
I didn’t let her know a word about it.” 

Amy looked earnestly at her father. ‘I did not 
know,”’ she said; “ grandmamma never consults 
me about anything.’ 

“But she always was so fond of the creatures 
about the place. How could you find it in your 
heart to sell them, mether?”’ 

“Neighbor Tuttle is kind to his stock, so it 
wasn’t like selling them to a stranger.” 

“So old Tuttle has got them? And you, who 
could buy him out a dozen times over, have 
cleared the farm of every head of cattle on it for 
him, worth mentioning.”’ 

“No, it was for her,’’ 


pleaded the poor old 
lady, glancing at her grandchild. 

“So you had to trade with old Tuttle? Of 
course he beat you down on every hoof, and got 
the stock at half-price, thinking that I was starv- 


ing you out. It is blamed hard, mother.” 

** But grandma couldn’t help it. I had to be got 
ready, and I think it is awful hard of you to 
blame her,” cried Amy, in a burst of kind-hearted 


' 
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patronage. ‘‘ The stock was hers, anyway, espe- 
cially Jacob, that she took from the snow and fed 
with warm milk like a baby, just as I was fed 
when mother died.” 

Leaning forward in his chain, Seth turned his 
eyes from his mother to the girl, and finally 
dropped them, full of tears; for a swift remem- 
brance of the girl’s orphanage on the brink of 
her life shot to his heart like an arrow. 

“Of course your grandma isn’t to blame—nor 
anyone else, that I know of, without it is myself 
—for not being more particular about. those 
coupons. ‘It must have been awful tough work 
for her to deal with Tuttle, who’s been crowing 
over her ever since, [ have no manner of doubt; 
but I'll just go over there in the morning and 
fix that business with the old chap. Every hoof 
of them cattle shall come back to the farm again, 
my name isn’t Seth Hale.” 

Mrs. Hale looked a little frightened, and very 
much pleased. 

“Tf you only could 
Jacob.” 

««Jacob and the rest. They shall all come 
back, hoof and horn. Now don’t say another 
word about it: that thing is done.” 

Here Seth leaned forward, took an apple from 
the tray and buried his teeth in its side, and 
rocked back to his old position. 

‘But Mr. Tuttle may not give them up,’ 
the mother, who was now intensely anxious. 

Seth answered, with a laugh of derision: 

‘You may be ignorant about coupons, mother: 
they are a new invention ; but you ought to know 
that money will do about everything on this 
earth, and we’ve got enough of that to buy up 
half the cattle on the mountains.” 

The old woman looked at her son earnestly, 
then shook her head, and resumed her work with 
a faint smile. 

“You always were great at romancing,’’ she 
said; “but I thought you might get over it in 
time.” 

Again Seth laughed, and broke up the conver- 
sation, assaulting another’apple with fresh vigor. 
It was not necessary to inform the old woman 
how rich she really was. The truth would 
only bewilder, and perhaps unsettle her for 
the rest of her life. He was fully capable of 
taking care of her interests, which indeed 
were his own; for was he not her sole heir— 
and Amy, who came after him, was she not the 
idol of both ?”” 


!’ she said. ‘ Especially 


said 


CHAPTER X. 
Farty the next morning Seth Hale put on his 
wide-brimmed beaver, then threw his thin over- 
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coat back so that the shining white plaits of his 
shirt-bosom were clearly revealed, and was pre- 
pared, as he said, to have a tussle with his old 
neighbor about the cattle, that had in fact been 
fairly bought and sold. 

Mrs. Hale saw these preparatiens, and, seized 
with nervous dread that some altercation might 
arise, put on her own shawl and bonnet. 

“T may as well go with you,” she said. ‘It’s 
along time since I’ve been to see the folks up 
yonder.” 

Seth accepted the proposition good-humoredly, 
only saying: 

“T’m afraid you'll have to do some tall walk- 
ing to keep up with me, old lady: but come 
along.” 

Hale held the gate open for his mother as he 
spoke, and the two went up the road together, 
walking side by side through the bright autumnal 
morning, with a feeling of delight that the old 
woman particularly had not experienced since 
she had led her son as a boy up that same 
pleasant road ; for his cheerfulness—and, to her, 
splendid appearance—aroused all the maternal 
pride in her bosom, and she felt, fo its full extent, 
the honor of presenting that man at the red farm- 
house, where a spirit of rivalry had existed ever 
since Amy had begun to assert her importance in 
the neighborhood. 

The Tuttle family were very busy about their 
housework that day; but when Mrs. Hale came 
in with her imposing son—for to the young 
people Seth was almost a stranger—there was a 
sudden, flight of females to their separate rooms ; 
aprons were thrown off; curl-papers untwisted 
and flung into the fireplace; collars and cuffs 
were hurriedly put on; and, after awhile,’ two 
awkwardly-simpering young ladies came down to 
meet their old neighbor: who would have found 
them in their working-dresses, and busy as bees, 
had she come alone. 

In this fashion Mrs. Tuttle did receive her 
visitors, only deigning to untie her apron as she 
came into the room, and push the narrow band of 
velvet that held a very black false-front in place 
a little from her forehead. 

“Your son Seth?’ she said. ‘Of course I 
remember him; but gracious me! how he is 
altered. Old enough tu be his own grandfather 
—ain’t he now? Where is Tuttle? I reckon 
you'll find him out in the home-lot. Take a 
chair an’ sit down, Mrs. Hale—without you had 
jes’ as lief: go down tu’ the spring-house with me. 
It's about churnin’-time, an’ I shall have tu go 
down right away, anyhow—only don’t you be 
in any hurry.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Tuttle, who still held her 





apron in one hand, put it on again, and tied it 
with an emphatic knot. 

Thus given no choice, Mrs. Hale followed 
her hostess down to the spring-house, through 
which a mountain-brook sent its bright waters 
all the day long, making the air cool as an ice- 
house, and filling the place with a soft fiow,of 
music that even Mrs. Tuttle’s sharp voice failed 
to destroy. 

“You'll find something that knows you in 
here,”’ said the hostess, pushing the door open; 
and, sure enough, there the old lady saw Jacob, 
her cosset-lamb, with a harness of rusty ledther 
on his back, and toiling up the endless steps of a 
tread-mill, to which a patent churn was attached, 
and kept in perpetual action. The heart in that 
old bosom turned faint as she recognized her favor- 
ite in this slavish condition. His fleece, which she 
had kept so white, was gray with dust and matted 
with burdock-burs, his head drooping wearily, 
and his hoofs clattering against the rough steps 
of the tread-mill with staggering irregularity. 
He did not seem to notice anything, but toiled on 
and on, reaching nothing, but always in monoto- 
nous action that would have driven a human 
being insane within a moth, 

The old woman uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may when she saw this. Jacob heard her voice, 
tried to turn his head and stem the cruel force 
that urged him on, but faii:ng, uttered a plaintive 
bleat as if he were dying. 

“‘Jes’ as I expected,” said Mrs. Tuttle. ‘ He 
kinder knows you, an’ wanis iu get off the tread 
—cur’us, ain’t it now?”’ 

“Curious? It’s cruel! So cruel, that I will 
never forgive you—never while I live. 
dare you treat Jacob so? 

“Treat him so? Wal now, I like that! Did 
you kalkerlate that I wanted the critter tu be 
taggin’ around after me all day long? Let me 
tell you, J ain’t one o’ that sort: I work, an’ 
everything about me has got tu. There ain’t 
nuthin’ in a. foxy-lookin’ sheep like that tu set 
me a-cryin’ with his bleats. He kep’ them up all 
day long when we first put him on the tread; 
but a few switches across the face with a brier- 
branch every time soon made him understand 
that it wuzn’t of no use.” 

Mrs. Hale looked at the sharp-faced little 
woman with indignant tears in her eyes. 

“Your husband promised me that you would 
treat Jacob kindly,” she said: “but for that you 
never should have had him. I will wee Mr. 
Tuttle. I will insist that he shall keep his 
word.” 

Mrs. Tuttle folded her arms, and shook her 
head like an angry parrot. 


How 
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- “You'll speak to Tuttle, will you? You'll go 
between a man an’ his wife? Look a-here, old 
woman: I'd jes’ like tu see you or any other 
female tryin’ that on with me an’ him—that’s 
all!’?. 

The irate woman had hardly uttered this 
defiance, when Seth Hale and her husband came 
to the door of the milk-house, both of them 
seeming in high good-humor. 

“Wife,” said Tuttle, laying a hand on the 
shoulder that was still lifted in disdain, “I’m 
a-goin’ to untether that ere sheep o’ your’n. He’s 
sold.” 

«Sold? 
mean ?”’ ‘ 

Tuttle shrunk back from the fury in those 
black eyes; then rallying himself, approached 
her again, but more timidly. 

“Come here, old. woman; come, without 
speakin’, jes’ one minute: [ve got sumthin’ 
wuth while tu tell you. Come now.” 

Curiosity and bad temper were about equally 
divided in the character of that sharp-faced little 
woman, and having given free rein to one passion, 
she was ready to yield to another. ‘So she 
allowed him to draw her aside, but with sullen 
hesitation. ) 

After a few eager words had passed between 
her and the husband, she came back with flash- 
ing eyes, and her lips as nearly curved to a smile 
as satisfaction could ever bend them. Seth, who 
had watched the interview with a half-amused 
sneer, saw the o'1 man draw something from his 
trousers-pocket and clinch the eloquence of his 
words with it. 

‘There, there, nother,” he said, in a low voice: 
“there is nothing to make you look so anxious— 
nothing on earth, I begin to believe, that money 
will not do,’’ he added, to himself, with a touch 
of cynicism that ended in a laugh. 

‘IT don’t see what you have been making so 
much fuss about,” said Mrs. Tuttle. ‘That 
cosset-lamb o’ your’n ain’t of the least use tu us, 
an’ you’re welcome tu it any minute. Tuttle, 
come along here an’ stop the tread; we only put 
the critter on fur the ecksercise o’ his limbs when 
me an’ the girls are too busy.tu have him around. 
There now, I hope tu grashus you're satisfied!” 

By this time Tuttle had stripped Jacob of his 
rusty gearing, and the poor animal seeing his 
kind mistress, came to her with spasmodic jumps, 
and lay down at her feet. 

There now, you can take him right along ef 
you want tu,’”’ said Mrs. Tuttle, abject in her 
greed as she had been insolent in her spite. 

“No,” answered Seth Hale, with the authority 
of a man who has become accustomed to self- 


Untether ?, 


Tuttle, what do you 





assertion. ‘It is in the bargain that every living 
thing taken from our farm shall be returned in 
good condition. Jacob will come with the rest; 
but with a whiter fleece, I hope. You have 
plenty of water about here; and he has been 
used to it, I daresay. Come, mother; our busi- 
ness is all settled, and Amy will be waiting for 
us.” 

There is nothing more redoubtable than positive 
inactivity. Seth Hale knew this, and had perfect 
faith in the docility of Jacbb; but that animal 
had perhaps lost something of the tame submission 
known to his race, in the education of a house- 
hold pet: for instead of following Mrs. Tuttle's 
lead down to a pool of deep water made by the 
brook, with which he had made no acquaint- 
ance during his stay at the’ red homestead, he 
broke away from the direct line with the vigor 
if not the swiftness of a deer, leaped fences, 
bounded over stone walls, rushed through hedge- 
rows, and into his old home some minutes before 
Seth Hale and his mother arrived there. When 
they did come, he was standing with his back to 
the kitchen-fire, with his head on one side, and 
one front-hoof advanced as if waiting to welcome 
them, very dirty and altogether dilapidated ; but 
even in that condition the old woman would have 
received him with open arms if Seth and Amy 
had not been present to check the warmth of her 
enthusiasm with disapproval: for these twe had, 
without much premeditation, united in the con- 
clusion that some important touches of gentility 
must be enforced on the old lady before she would 
be presentable to the friends they were about to 
make and might possibly bring to the old home- 
stead at some future time. 

Thus, during some days, this fine old woman 
was put into a course of genteel training by the two 
generations that had followed her, or rather by 
the last: for during these few days in the moun- 
tains, Seth, with all his strong force of character, 
was absolutely under the control of this girl in 
her teens, and the grandmother submitted to this 
tyranny of affection thus consolidated without a 
word of complaint, though pupilage like this did 
sometimes break in upon the enjoyment that the 
brief visit of her son might have insured to her. 
Hale, at all times a genial energetic man, had 
been so long kept apart from the gentle influence 
of intelligent female society, that the admiration 
bestowed on him at the old homestead had a most 
exhilarating effect; and the loving slavery to 
which he submitted seemed a delightful phase of 
his new life rather than an annoyance, as it 
might afterward become. 

As for the mother, nothing less than the 
homage of exuberant hospitality and entire sub- 
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mission seemed sufficient return for the happiness 
of his presence. He had been so long an object 
@f joyous expectation at the homestead, that 
nothing must be, permitted there that might make 
the old place seem dull to him. 

But it was not to be expected that a man used 
to the free life’of a mining district should content 
himself long in,the mountains, especially when the 
excitement of a political career was just opened to 
him. During some days he remained quietly at 
the homestead, getting acquainted with its women 
folks, as he said, over again. Then he became 
restless, and began to extend his walks down to 
the Four Corners, where his broad-brimmed hat 


and air of self-assertioh impressed his old neigh-. 


bors with considerable respect. This was inten- 
sified by the report of great riches acquired in 
the West, and the political consequence he had 
attained in that part of the country. Added to 
all this was the jaunty, or careless way in which 
he wore his clothes, and the lavish amount of 
money that he spent at the tavern bar, treating 
his old friends to cognac instead of cider-brandy, 
and sometimes ordering champagne for the crowd, 
as if that had been his common drink in the 
mines ever since he left’ Vermont. 

Of course this was a man to be welcomed home 
with enthusiasm by his old friends, and for some 
days Seth Hale enjoyed his popularity to the 
utmost. But the autumn leave’ were beginning 
to fall thickly now, and no time was to be lost if 
Amy was to enter fashionable life by way of the 

- Berkshire Hills. 
* The dressmaker at the Corners had done her 
work promptly. A huge Saratoga trunk was 
packed) with the Worth dresses ordered, till it 
was difficult to close the lid. Whenit was locked 
and the key in her pocket, Amy sat down upon 
it and began to cry. The old woman—white, 
cold, and still—tried to comfort her. There was 
sad burning in her eyes, but no tears; she 
would have time enough for them by and by. 
In less than an hour they would be gone; then 
perhaps she might cry a little, only tears come 
to the aged: with such pain. 


CHAPTER XI.. 

Tue pretty town of Lenox, among the Berk- 
shire Hills, has:taken position among the fashion- 
able places of resort, which may seem unaccount- 
able te persons who are in the habit of consider- 
ing mineral springs or broadly covered beaches 
of sand as the only foundation for a popular 
resort. Our country is too rich im grand scenery 
for that to become a universal allurement, yet 
these hills had little more than picturesque sur- 
roun to recommend them to the fashionable 
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world. Certainly, Lenox is not the only place 
among our grand New England hills to which 
public attention might. be drawn with equal 
promise of pleasure and popularity. 

This particular resort, with all its advantages 
of scenery and climate, was first brought into 
notice by the men and women of genius who 
found out its peculiar attractions, and haunted 
them as the poets of old England have made her. 
lakes famous by association with their own great 
names. Here Catharine Sedgwick had her home 
and wrote her books; here Hawthorn, the most 
original author of-our country, made his home 
for a time ; and around these established authors, 
clever men and women of the nation gathered 
from time to time, giving a reputation to the 
place that nature or wealth alone could never 
have acquired. 

Thus grandly: pioneered, wealth was sure to! 
follow; and after that, the very soul of wealth— 
fashion. Men of abundant means soon discov- 
ered among the hills sites of wonderful beauty 
for their country places. Art began to crowd in 
with nature, and give to its picturesque wildness 
the gear of tasteful cultivation. Wealth is a 
wonderful magician in its power of beautiful 
development. Villas and stately residences 
started up like castles in fairy-land among these 
hills, and the banks of the lakes that lay gleam- 
ing among them, all inhabited by people of 
superior attainments and high social position. 
Thus society became select, and to a certain 
extent exclusive: But neither intelligence nor 
wealth can hedge’ itself in from the inroads of 
fashion. Strangers began to flock to the hills, to 
recruit their power of pleasure exhausted at 
Newport and Saratoga. Cottages sprang up thick 
as birds’-nests on the hillsides and on the margins 
of the lakes, where travelers and the floating 
population that form so much of fashionable life 
with us, found resting-places in the autumn, and 
formed society for themselves. Thus the Berk- 
shire Hills are at this day on the highest wave of 
popular estimation. Capitalists are drawn there 
by the wealth of its surroundings; learned men 
by the savans that pursue’their studies. there ; 
men of genius from’ an honest leve of the beauti- 
ful in nature; and the merely fashionable because 
others whom they wish to imitate are to be found 
there. In this: way, a region possessed of great 
natural attractions has been utterly transformed 
from a rich farming-country to a public resort 
unique in itself, and in one portion of the year 
wonderfully attractive to those who make plea- 
sure the great: object of human existence. 

To the oldest inhabitants of the Hills this: 
change from their primitive habits of life mas 
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be a matter of surprise, if not of regret. Within 
their remembrance all the old traditions of farm- 
life in the country have been swept away. 

'. They no longer see a line of sleighs a quarter 
of a mile in length winding through the mountain- 
roads, sending the sound of their bells over the 
hills, and filling the air with snowballs, partly 
from the flying hoofs of swiftly-driven horses, 
partly from the mischievous hands of young men 
and girls who crowd the sleighs and delight in 
pelting each other in wild exuberance of spirits 
that sends their laughter in shouts before them 
ail the way to some country tavern. Then, twenty 
miles distant, an oyster-supper, and a dance in 
the largest room of the house, completes the 
dissipation in time to get decorously home before 
daylight. 

Huskings in the barn, with young men and 
maidens hard at work shucking the leaves from 
a heap of red and golden ears of corn, is a species 
of jollification they will remember, but never see 
again. Apple-trees, with heaps of fruit gleaming 
out red, green, and yellow, in the blaze of a great 
hickory-wood fire, will never more be heaped on 
the floor of a kitchen farm-house again; young 
girls will no longer count the seeds of a particu- 
larly fine apple in order to see if they match the 
letters of names hidden away in their hearts, or 

' carefully turn the unbroken skins around the 
head in hopes that they will form one portentous 
letter of the alphabet in falling to the floor 
behind them. No, no; everything has changed 
since the Berkshire Hills offered only the induce- 
ment of excellent farm-lands to an economical 
and industrious people, who managed to make 
even their amusements useful. Lawn-tennis has 
driven ball-playing out of the field. Pitching 
quoits is obsolete. High-low-jack-and-the-game 
is no longer played in secret corners and con- 
sidered as an awful dissipation, to be concealed 
from the ‘‘old people’’ with fear and trembling; 
but ivory chips—red, white,and blue—are openly 
scattered over tables once held sacred to the 
family Bible. Old-fashioned balls, where young 
men held their breath as if taking a liberty 
when they clasped hands with their partners in 
‘<qll-fours”’ or the'‘‘opera-reel,”’ are turned into 
germans, where the lady scarcely leaves the clasp 
of her partner’s arm during an entire dance. 

There may be progress and great social im- 
provement in these changes, but surely in them 
pleasure itaelf must lose something of its delight. 
The toil of perpetual self-amusement is in itself 
more depressing than the actual fatigue of labor : 
for that brings its own compensation of useful- 
ness. 

Let this be as it may, the fashionable season at 





Lenox was at its height at the time we write of; 
and the gay element, which had been growing 
stronger and stronger each ‘year, prevailed in all 
its circles more decidedly than it ever had before. 

Among the cottages built for speculation and 
let for the season, there was one whose occupant 
had been a subject of considerable ‘speculation in 
the neighborhood. She had come early, and 
settled down in her nest-like home so quietly that 
her advent was hardly regarded as a fashionable 
arrival. Indeed, she had engaged her cottage on 
probation, speaking. vaguely of a desire to pur- 
chase it and become a regular inhabitant of 
the place, if the surroundings should prove as 
pleasant as they had been represented to her. 
Her husband—Mr. Burbank Norton—was in the 
mining-regions, she said ; and, if it was possible, 
intended to join her later in the season; but he 
was a man who made his own explorations; and 
his interests had become so important, that absence 
from them for any length of time might be 
ruinous. 

This rather gratuitous explanation as quite 
sufficient for the proprietor of the cottage, 
especially as she paid an entire quarter’s rent 
in advance, and spent some considerable sums 
of money in such improvements as she imagined 
might render her new home more acceptable. 

To the staid—and, as I have said, rather exclu- 
sive—summer-residents she was introduced with 
more formality, by a letter to one of its leading 
families from an English traveler who was in the 
Far West purchasing a large tract of: land in 
which the gentleman in Lenox had an interest. 
This gentlenian had received some kindly hos 
pitality, the letter said, from the Nortons, 
and would be gratified if his associate in the 
Western enterprise would return it by some 
attention to the lady. She had found the rough 
life of the frontier so unsuited to the require- 
ments of her education and character, that it 
seemed a cruelty in her husband to keep her 
there. . It was possible that she might go back to 
her friends, who were of the highest respecta- 
bility in England; but if she should decide to 
remain until her husband could join her in the 
East, Lenox had been suggested as a pleasant 
place of abode during the autumn season. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton had been some time in 
possession of her mountain home, before. she 
presented this letter of introduction. She was 
evidently of the conservative class, and had no 
intention of pushing herself into the high-toned 
society of the place by any device that was 
not, strictly conventional.. The rich financier 
thought this with considerable satisfaction when 
the letter was delivered to him by a highly for- 
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eign-looking servant from the cottage; and not 
being at all above the idea of making his social 
status subservient to his financial interests, he 
accepted the acquaintance without hesitation. 
Indeed, the entertainment of foreign guests was 
‘to him, a peculiar pleasure, and what the 
professors say of each other, his specialty ; 
particularly if a title lay anywhere in the pedi- 


Oe. Burbank Norton had made her advent at 
Saratoga early in the season, and ‘ gradually 
introduced herself into a circle of friends in the 
hotel population coming and going there, by a 
suave and almost caressing interest in those she 
eared to propitiate, that in some subtile fashion 
seemed to become the gracious condescension of a 
superior demanding homage in return, Thus, as 
strange birds are admitted sometimes into migra- 
tory flocks without protest, she attached herself 
to several parties on their way to Newport, and 
finished the season there with increasing popu- 
larity and tolerably defined position among what 
is called ‘the set.” ' 

Many persons of this class were sure to finish 
up the season at Lenox when the leaves began to 
turn, and there they found Mrs. Burbank Norton 
moving in the best society of the place: the 
mistress of a beautifully picturesque home, and 
the splendid charioteer of a pair of cream-colored 
ponies with manes white as snow, that she said 
had been sent over to her from her husband’s 
stables in the old country. 

With very little apparent effort this lady had 
indeed arranged a beautiful home for herself, and 
established a fair social position. The cottage was 
elegant and spacious, with balconies: and oriel 
windows gave snatches of fine scenery from every 
point of view. The grounds were still ungraded 
and left in all their picturesque wildness. A car- 
riage-road wound up to its front door, fringed with 
the original growth of the woods—wild grapevines, 
. spice-bushes, and clematis now running to seed 
and tangling its hair like curls of pale-green over 
the shrubs and vines around, until you approached 
the house through a double hedgerow of matted 


shrubbery, profuse in a variety of tints as they: 


were in leaves. 
Up and down this road, so far as its wind- 
ings would permit, Mrs. Burbank Norton was 


looking with more anxiety than she usually mani- 


fested, on the close of a rather stormy day, when 
Seth Hale and his daughter were expected in 
Lenox. ‘She had heard the whistle of the train 
shrieking across the hills, and was listening for the 
sound of carriage-wheels on the road with more 
impatience.in her heart than she ever ‘allowed to 
appear on her face at any time. + 





“IT wonder what the creature will be like,” 
she thought. ‘ Handsome when he left her! Of 
course she was. All children are beautiful to 
their parents; but he has not seen her for years. 


-And if he had, what idea can one form of taste 


acquired in the Green Mountains and mining 
deserts? I only hope that she will not be insuffer- 
ably awkward or loudly vulgar. Beauty, indeed, 
is not desirable unless—” 

Here the woman leaned forward and listened. 

*Yes,”’ she said, with some show of excitement, 
‘*T am sure that is the tread of my ponies. Mrs. 
Lane! I say, Mrs. Lane!” 

The door opened, and a little woman came 
softly through. 

“Did you call me, Lucy ?” 

The voice was low and almost deprecating, as if 
she distrusted the nature of her reception, which 
certainly was not reassuring. 

‘Lucy? And these strangers almost on the 
threshold! Will nothing ever teach you the duties 
of your position? Another indiscretion like that, 
and you will have to find a new home!” 

‘“But you were entirely alone,” pleaded the 
little woman. 

‘‘What then? Have you a right to break the 
conditions I have made because I am alone? 
Remember you are my housekeeper, here to 
receive orders, which you will always be expected 
to execute without comment.” 

“T think I am beginning to understand that; 
but—” 

‘Hush! the carriage-is here. Will dinner be 
served in time?" 

‘‘Tt shall be in time,’’ answered the woman, 
apparently with an effort to suppress something 
in her throat; and shutting the door, she with- 
drew. “ 

Now a curve in the road revealed the cream- 
colored ponies trotting up the hill, with their 
white manes floating on the wind. 

A stylish coachman in white livery wheeled 
the light Victoria up to the steps of the cottage 
with an artistic dash, and the footman, seated by 
his side, leaped down. While his hand was on 
the bell-knob, the door quietly opened, and Mrs. 
Norton came out upon the steps with her hand 
extended and a smile of welcome in her eyes. 

‘«So you have found the way to me at last, and 
this young lady. She will hardly understand 
how glad I am to welcome her.” 

Amy gave the draperies of a light silk dress a 
slight shake as she stepped out of the carriage, 
taking a demi-step as she touched the ground, 
anxious to convince the lady that she had been 
accustomed to that sort of thing all her life; at 
which a faint smile quivered up to Mrs. Norton’s 
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lips, but was gone before Amy could reach out 
her hand in its dainty canary-colored glove. 
‘Oh, papa has told me so much about, you that 
I felt quite sure of a kind welcome,’’ said Amy, 
putting on the air of a person who had been 


making such visits all her life. ‘Only ‘he did not 


tell me what a lovely place it was.” 

“You cannot see it to advantage yet, the day 
has been so cloudy; in the morning sunshine you 
will find some of the views charming, but just 
now the air is a little damp,” said Mrs. Norton, 
with a shiver; ‘‘ you wilt find it more comfort- 
able inside.” > 

It was indeed more comfortable in the little 
reception-room to which Mrs. Norton led her 
guests. A bright wood-fire blazed in the chim- 
ney, scattering golden gleams over the old brass 
andirons and the richly-enameled tiles that 
paved the hearth. An Oriental rug spread its 
rarely-blended colors over the centre of the floor. 
Easy-chairs of -variqus luxurious patterns stood 
around, ahd. opposite the fireplace was an ebony 
cabinet crowded with rare bric-a-brac. 

Here Amy was preparing to take off her wraps 
with as much seeming composure as if she had 
been in the entry-way of the old homestead ; but 
the courteous voice of Mrs. Norton arrested her. 

“Perhaps you would prefer to go to your own 
room at once?’’ she said; ‘dinner will be served 
presently.” z 

Amy would not for the world have allowed her 


hostess to guess at the surprise with which she } 


heard of dinner at that late hour of the day. In 
the old homestead the afternoon tea would have 
been over, and the grandmother would have been 
settling down to her knitting-work. _ She gave no 
evidence of surprise, however, but quietly fol- 
lowed her. hostess upstairs to a chamber that 
almost brought an exclamation to her lips: the 
‘snow-white bed, the toilet-table draped with 
floating folds of lace over a foundation of rose- 
colored silk, glittering with bottles of cut-glass, 
and gilded candlesticks, with their tinted candles 
lighted. The one easy-chair, drawn close to the 


hearth, formed a picture that fairly took away } 


the girl’s breath. But she gave no sign of par- 
ticular emotion—glanced carelessly around, and 
proceeded to throw off the ill-fitting but rather 
elaborately-ornamented jacket that had partially 
concealed her silk dress on the road. This she 
threw, damp as it was, upon the bed; and was 
proceeding to untie her bonnet, when Mrs. Nor- 
ton came to her assistance. 

‘“‘T am afraid the damp has spoiled your beau- 
tiful feather,” she said, holding the latest pro- 
duction of the milliner at the Four Corners 
toward the fire with a fine smile of derision on 
her lips as she regarded the drooping condition 
of one of those willowy plumes that were in high 
fashion twenty years ago, and from that time had 
been lying in the stock at the store in Blake- 
ford. ‘Indeed, it is quite out of curl.” 

Amy looked on with an air of superb indiffer- 
ence. 

«Qh, it’s of no consequence. I daresay there 

are more where that came from. Don’t trouble 
} yourself about it.” 
} Now, as the price of half a dozen fine turkeys 
} had been embodied in that plume at the Blake- 
} ford store, this. speech might have been consid- 
ered as almost heroic. 

“At any rate,’’ thought Mrs. Norton, ‘she 
won’t attempt to air the thing in my company; it 
is too far gone for that.” As if quite regardless 
of her plume, Amy went to the toilet-glass, and 
$ would have found her hair-limp as the feather, 
but for a natural curl that ran through it in 
waves, catching the gold of the light. These she 
arranged with a few. dexterous. passes of the 
hand, settled the frills about. her neck, and with- 
out taking off her canary-colored gloves, seemed 
to think herself ready. for anything the lady 
might propose. Mrs. Norton looked at her 
steadily for half a minute; then she led the way 
downstairs, thinking: zs 

‘“‘The creature really is beautiful, and plenty 
of people will soon be telling her of it. That 
foolish fellow, her father, has done. it already, I 
daresay.” 
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BY HORACE 


"Twas moonlight at Lenox. September 
Had summoned us gallants away, 
“We're going to town in November,” 
She whispered, “‘and going to stay.” 


She gave me a rose. I remember 
' Her look abd her laugh to'this day. 


N. POMEROY. 
“What, jealous of Plutos? December, 
Dear Jack, is no bridegroom for May.” 


I passed by St. Chad’s, “Twas November. 
A wedding had blocked up the way. 

The groom that came out was December; 
The bride who leaned on him was May, 
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EVERY-DAY: DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No, 1—Is a walking-costume, of camel’s-hair, {inches deep. The kilting has an inch-wide hem 
lady’s-cloth, or cashmere, combined with velvet. } and three tucks above it. These tucked kilts are 
Any self-color with velyet to match—or, if a con-} very stylish, but some ladies object to them, as 
trast is desired, navy-blue with garnet velvet, both 





No. 2 





very dark—is the latest novelty in combination- ; it adds to the weight. We regard this style too 
suits, while seal-browh seems to be the most } heavy for cloth; but in camel’s-hair or cashmere 
popular, with everything to match. The skirt of it is not only admirable, but desirable, as-it makes 


this costume.is kilted on to a yoke nine to ten { such a pretty finish for the edge of the skirt. ‘The 
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tunic has a long pointed apron-front, looped high 
at the sides, bordered by a band of velvet, cut on 
the bias, four to five inches wide. The back- 
drapery is cut on to the basque, and arranged to 


No. 3. 


fall in a large puff over the tournure. Two 
straight scarf-ends fall from under the puff; 
these are edged with a band of velvet. The 
bodice is pointed in front, and has a similar 
band of velvet forming lappets as seen. Stand- 
ing collar and cuffs of velvet. Small bullet- 
shaped buttons are universally used. Twelve 
yards of camel’s-hair or cashmere, or ten yards 
of cloth, two yards of velvet; and two dozen but- 
tons, will be required for this costume. 








No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of mastic-colorod 
camel’s-hair and velveteen several shades darker, 
or else black. The skirt of velveteen has the 
edges cut in squares—lined,: then stitched, and 
turned over; under this is a narrow knife-plaited 
ruffle, of silk or satin to edge the skirt. The 
tunic, which is of camel’s-hair, is very full in 
front, forming an apron, and arranged to fall in 
folds as seen; the back forms a voluminous puff. 
The corsage is pointed.in front,'and has a small 
postillion-basque at the back.» Close coat-sleeves, 
fulled in at the shoulder. Over this is worn 
tiny mantelet, of the pelerine-shape, round at the 
back and pointed in front; this is edged with a 


No. 4. 


narrow band of velveteep. The ends terminate 
in a bow and long loops. A turn-over collar of 
the velveteen. Plum or seal-brown are the best 
and most’ serviceable colors in velveteen. Six 
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ards of velveteen and six yards of camel’s-hair 
will be required. 


No. 5.—Fronr. 


No. 3—Is a Newmarket coat, of Scotch tweed. 
It fits closely to the figure all round. Some have } 
two hollow plaits at the back, raking the skirt 
with some fullness; others are entirely tight. It 
is a matter of taste. The fronts are double- 





No. 5. 


hak. 
breasted, buttoning down. the entire length.. The 





shoulder-cape is separate and. adjustable. The 


whole garment is bound with braid in this model, 
but they are more generally simply stitched 
around the edge. A velvet collar, to turn over, 
belongs to the coat proper; the cape fastens 
under it. Some ladies prefer a Capuchin hood, 
lined with some bright plait or striped surah, to 
the cape. This, too, is a matter of taste. 

No. 4—Is a cestume for a young lady, com- 
posed of taffeta, moire, and cashmere. The 
foundation-skirt is of cashmere, and the front 
and half of the side-gores are covered with seven 
flounces, the edges of which are cut in small 
points. These points are lined with a thin silk, 
then stitched and turned over; they are slightly 
gathered, and put on one above the other, for the 
points to lap. The remainder of the side-gore is 
filled in ‘with a deep knife-plaiting of the cash- 


mere, then a band of moire; a second knife- 
plaiting of cashmere, and again the moire; these 
four fill the entire length of the skirt, as may be 
seen in the illustration, and are to be determined 
by the length of the skirt. One breadth of the 
cashmere fills in the back, and is arranged to 
make a voluminous puff. A knife-plaited ruffle 
finishes’ the edge of the underskirt at the back, 
of the same depth as the one on the side-gore. 
The basque is cut with a point in front, and a 
postillion in the back, and very short on the 
hips. ‘The sleeves-are coat-shaped, with fullness 
on the top of the shoulder. A band of moire and 
® narrow ruffle of the silk form the cuff. Small” 
crocheted buttons—bullet-shape—close the bodice, 
and are placed very.close together. A standing 
collar of the moire. Five yards of foundation- 
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silk, four and a half yards of satin merveilleux— ; cuffs are cut in tabs, and lined with the red satin 
to match. 

No. 7.—For a boy of four years, we give the 
back and front of a paletot of dark-blue serge and 


or any other kind of taffeta—for the flounces, one 
yard of moire, six yards of cashmere or camel’s- 
hair cloth for the bodice; and drapery, and two 
dozen buttons, will be required for this costume. 
Garnet, olive, or navy-blue are the most desirable 
colors. In black, this. model is exceedingly 
stylish. 

No. 5—Is a child’s cloak; we give the front 
and back view of the garment. It is made of 
checked twilled cloth and velvet. The paletot 
is double-breasted, and the back is laid in box- 
plaits. It has a Velvet belt, fastening in front 
with a buckle, The cape is straight, and gath- 
ered to the collar, which is of velvet. A band of 
velvet trims the capé, and is set on above the 
edge. Cuffs of velvet. Lange buttons of smoked 
pearl. Suitable for a girl from six to eight years. 

No. 6.—For a girl of three years, we give a 
pretty dressy model for a coat of fawn-colored 
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No. 7.—Froyt. 


cashmere, bordered by looped tabs eut out of the 
material, and lined with red satin. The flounce, 
which comes from under the tabs, is of brown 
cashmere, embroidered. The ‘shoulder-cape and 





No. 7.—Baox. 


black braid. The ornaments are of black braid, 
the belt passing beneath them. The sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond. There is a box-plait at 
the back of the paletot, from the neck to the edge 
of the skirt, and in front the garment is double- 
breasted. 

‘No. 8.—For a little girl of three years, we have 
a blouse of cashmere.’ The elongated waist is 
plaited into a yoke. The skirt is simply a deep 


3 knife-plaited ruffle, sewed into the band of the 


waist. A velvet ribbon covers the band, and ties 
at the side with a large bow and ends. Collar of 
Trish point-lace. 

No. 9.—For a little girl of six years, we have 
dress of cashmere or camel’s-hair. ‘The back fits 
close, like a paletot, with box-plaited skirt; the 
fronts are tight, opening over a gathered vest of 
surah silk. A belt fastens at the side with buckle 
or rosette of ribbon. The sleeves are fulled at 
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the wrists, finished by ‘a plaited ruffle of the 
surah silk. 








DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. 


We give, on the Supprementr that is folded in 
with this number, three very beautiful designs: 

I. Decoration ror A Puats, or Emproipery 
ror Cusnion.—This design is a species of Pyrus 
Japonica (Japan fir). The ground of a pale-blue 
for a china plate, or pale tint of buff for a terra- 
cotta one; in either case, the ground should be 
shaded from dark to light tints, The flowers are 
painted in orange-scarlet, lighter towards the 
centres, and very deep at the edges of the flow- 
ers; they may, however, be varied.- The pistils 
and anthers of bright yellow; the leaves of an 
dlive-green, tipped here and there with red. If 
for embroidery in the centre of a sofa-cushion, the 
rim of the plate to be cut in blue satin, and 
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arranged on the wide space between the nar- 
row lines—not on the embroidery—or the nar- 
row spaces could be filled with black pins. 

II. Design iN Ovrtine Emsrorprry. —This 
design is suitable for either a splasher for a 
wash-stand, or for the end of a scarf table- 
cover—to be worked on either crash or butcher’s- 
linen—and the work may be done either in Eng- 
lish fine crewels, which will wash, or in wash- 
ing-silks. For real use, we would recommend 
red French working-cotton, as that will bear any 
amount of washing, but if the pieces of embroid- 
ery are designed simply for ornament, then, of 
course, the silks or crewels are much to be 


} desired. The colors will follow the natural ones 


applied to the ground material; the space between ; of the birds, grasses, ground, trunk of tree, 


the narrow lines to be embroidered in a contrast- 
ing color, shy deeper blue; the ground of créme 
satin, and the embroidery in natural colors. The 
toilet-cushion should be round, and the pins 


leaves, etc. The birds may be worked either 
as flamingoes or cranes, If done in red cotton, 
of course the entire design is in one color. 

II. Destan 1n Raacep Rosins ror a SMALL 
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Tasie-Cover.—We give one corner and part 
of the side-border. Work on butcher’s-linen, 


mummy-cloth, or felt. The embroidery may be 
done either in Kensington-stitch or simply in 
outline. Several shades of green for the stems 
and leaves, and a pretty bright-blue for the 


flowers and buds, Crewels. or wash-silks may 
be used. The price of a table-cover forty 
inches square, of butcher’s-linen—stamped and 
with crewels to work it—wilh be two dollars; 
with wash-silks onlinen, the price will be three 
dollars. We can supply.them, if wished. 





NEW-STYLE PELERINE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. 


We give here an engraving of the newest style 
of shoulder-cape, or pelerine, the most fashion- 
-able article of the season. Folded in with the 
number is a SuPPLEMENT, containing full-size pat- 
terns by which to cut the cape out. For direc- 
tions how to cut and fit from these diagrams, see 
the January number. The cape is very simple, 
and therefore easily made. It consists of but two 
pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Haur THE Cape. 

No. 2.—Haur Tae Coxiar. 

This cape should be made of the material of 
which the costume is trimmed: that is, of either 
velvet or plush. Or, if the suit is a plain cloth 
one, make the cape of the cloth; in this case it 
may be trimmed with a band of fur, or simply 
stitched upon the edge to match the other parts 
of the suit. Of course, the cape is to be lined 
with silk. 

We also give, on the SuprLeMENT; a beautiful 
design for a table-cover; also one in outline 
' embroidery; and also a design which may be 
used either for painting a plate, or for em- 
broidering the centre of a cushion. On another 
page we give descriptions in full. 
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TIDY IN JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MBS. 


We have received numerous requests for a 
design for a tidy on Java canvas. Accord- 
ingly, we give one, in the front of the num- 
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ber, printed in the appropriate colors. The 
design, we may add, can be used for crochet, if 
preferred. 





STENCIL DECORATION. No. 2. 


BY FREDERICK MILLER, 


Having, in a preceding article, described what 
stenciling is, and how to do it, we shall now give 
a series of patterns in stenciling, with descrip- 
tions in detail. But first we must make a few 
additional remarks. 

In using the stencil, put the stencil-plate 
against the wall in the proper position, and with 


Fig. 1. 


plate is required to finish it, go over the whole 
again with the second stencil. In patterns that 
are called running-patterns, it is necessary to cut 
asmall portion of the repeat, so that when you 
use it on the walls, you have no trouble in placing 
it the proper distance from each impression. 

In stenciling in distemper, you must use 
powder-colors, and mix them with hot size and 


A word about the colors of the paint or dis- 
temper. Let them be soft and subdued in tone, 
not necessarily dark. Bright sunny colors—such 
as yellows, reds, warm-greens, blue-greens, and 
peacock-blues—are much more pleasing to the eye 
than crude-blues, mauves, bright-reds, and other 


one hand to keep it flat in that position, usc the 
brush in the other hand. In doing this, hold the 
brush upright, and gently tap it over the cut-out 
portion of the design, until you have covered the 
wall with color; then shift the stencil on to the 
next place, and so on, until you have covered the 
space to be decorated with the stencil. If another 


Fig. 2. 


whiting. Grind the powder-colors up well before 
adding the whiting. Weneed hardly say youcan- 
not combine oil and water-colors. Distemper- 
colors dry much lighter than they appear when 
wet. It is as well, therefore, before using, to dry 
a bit of the tint before a fire, so as to know ex- 
actly how it will look when dry; if it proves too 
light, mix it darker; if too dark, mix it lighter. 


Figure 1 is the simplest kind of stencil you can 
have. It consists of a series of cut-out triangular 
spaces, placed between parallel lines, and the 
white pattern is merely the spaces left. 

Figure 2 shows the same arrangement, only 
here its triangular spaces are made up of 
small parts, the ties again joining the design. 


sal 


Fig. 4 


The lines at top and bottom are run in by hand 
"to give a finish. Later on, we shali describe how 
to run in lines. 

Figure 8 is another example of a simple sten- 
cil. Some people are apt to think, in looking at 
such a pattern, that the white portion is the one 
stenciled. Recollect, however, that it is the dark 
portion that is cut out, 





Figure 4 is an ornamental rendering of a 
butterfly. It will be noticed that the wings have 
light markings. These are not ties. A moment’s 


Yeflection shows that they could not be. These 


markings are put op with a second stencil. The 
first stencil only had the four wings, body, and 
antenne cut out... The second stencil had the 
markings on wings and the puke saan 


1 
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cut to enable a second color to be introduced. If 
all the patterns be cut out of one plate, only one 
color can be used; “but if one portion of the 
design be cut out of one plate, and another out of 


a second plate, each plate can be stenciled in a 
different color. 

Figure 5 shows this more clearly, for it requires 
the plate A cut out with the flowers and some of 
the leaves and stems, and plate B with the 
remaining portions. Here, although only two 
plates. are employed, three distinct colors can be 
used, as the leaves that are cut out of plate A can 
be a different color to those on plate B. The rea- 
son why two plates are required in this and other 
designs is, that in stenciling, say the flowers, it is 
impossible to prevent the color spreading beyond 
the space to be stenciled; and if other portions 
are cut out too near the flowers, and these por- 
tions are required to be in a different color to the 
flowars, you would find if you used a second color 





that there would be a danger of the two tints 
mixing and destroying each other’s purity. But 
this does not prevent two colors being used on the 
same plate, if the portions to be stenciled in 
different colors are sufficiently separated. For 
elaborate patterns, three and even four stencil 
plates can be used; but for ordinary work, three 
plates are ample. Care must be exercised in 
making the various parts of the design fit together 
in the completed stencil; and to this end it is 
better to transfer the whole design to all the 
plates, marking in the portion to be cut in some 
distinguishing color, and when the first plate is 
cut, stencil that portion on the others before cut- 
ting them, so as to ayoid cutting the same portion 
twice over. The white lines on leaves and flowers, 
in Figure 5, are not supposed to be stenciled, but 
are done to show that a variety of colors should 
be used, lighter or darker, according to the part 
to be stenciled. The veins or leaves might be 
touched in by hand, for stenciled patterns finished 
by hand can be made very elaborate. 

Figure 6 is an example of how simple, yet 
effective, a stencil can be made. Two plates 
might be used: one for the. tall grass, and the 
other for round dots and short grass. Such a 
stencil would do for the skirting of a room. 

Figure 7 is an example of a running border, 
requiring two or three plates to complete it. It 
might be used round the door-frames, and along 
the top of a. dado, as shown in the room illus 
trated in our last number, in our first article on 
stenciling. 

















Figure 8 would do admirably for the top of 8 
room, or frieze, and is a particularly graceful 
pattern, with real Greek feeling in it. 

Figure 9 is a specimen of a simpler stencil- 
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border, and is made up, as will be observed, of ; placing it the proper distance from each impres- 
geometrical flower-patterns, repeating at every; sion. In Figure 7, for instance, you need not cut 
, fifth flower. : more than one portion of the design—that is, the 
We shall now offer a few general remarks, We}; flower on one plate, and leaves on another plate; 
have said that in running patterns it is necessary ; but.by cvtting a portion of the second flower, as 
to cut a small portion of the repeat, so that when} you shift your stencil you can always get the 
you use it on the walls you have no trouble in} flowers the same distance apart by putting the 





Fig. 6. 


cut-out portion of second flower over the flewer {some key to guide you -in placing the various 
previously stenciled. -} plates in the right places, so that they fit accur- 

In the leaf-stencil, you would not see where to } ately together and are the same distance apart. 
put it unless you cut out say the centre of flow-} It is as well to cut two or three sections of a 
ers on this plate, and that would guide you in } repeating stencil, as it avoids the continual shift- 
placing the leaf-stencil. The more plates in a} ing, and you get over the ground so much more 
stencil, the more particular you must be to have } rapidly. 





You will find at first that the color has a ten- ; paper, and varnishing the stencil and its repair- 
dency to work under the stencils; but by keep-} ing-strips. But do not stick them as soon as var- 
ing your brush tolerably dry, and not too full of } nished, but only when the varnish begins to dry 
color, you will with a little practice soon obviate } and gets tacky. 
this. Wipe the back of your stencils occasion-; ~In running lines at the edge of stencils, it is as 
ally. Should the ties get broken, you can repair well to mark the line, first of all, with string 
them by having some pieces of the varnished { rubbed with, charcoal. When you have rubbed 
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Fig. 8. 
the string, get a friend to hold it down on the { hog-brush, with the hair eut down, and the edges 
wall at one end, and by pulling it in the centre, } trimmed off so that the brush is rounded. Fill it 
tad allowing it to snap back, an impression will } with color, and run it along the straight-edge by 
be left of the string. You want a straight-edge, ; its flat side, putting as much pressure as is 
beveled on one side, and you must use the hev- ; required to make the line its necessary thickness. 
dled side against the wall. Have a nice stiff flat ? If the line is to be very wide, use large brushes. 
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Lining is merely a knack, and a little practice will { in Figure 7 in white. You need not get all the 
overcome any difficulties you may encounter. flowers pure white. By making some a little 


Stenciling need not be made merely mechanical, } yellower, some a little grayer, and slight varia- 
as some persons make it. On the contrary, a} tions of this kind, the general effect is greatly 
great many colors may be used, and not just two } improved, for the eye soon wearies of monotony. 
or three tints; but this requires taste, an eye for } For greens, the same thing should be observed. 
color, and more or less technical dexterity : ‘all of } Vary your greens as you go on with the stencil: | 
which, however, will come by practice. For} ing, sometimes making them lighter, sometimes 
instance, suppose you were stenciling the flowers i grayer, and ‘0 on. ‘To’ effect this, have say two 








or three batches of different tints on your palette, } providing you have the upper portion of the wall 
and dip your brush into one and then into the ; very light. The light is reflected from the ceil- 
other, and so blend two or three tints together. 3 ing and frieze of a room, and not from the lower 
In filling your brush, spread the color on the } portion of the walls. 
palette, and knock the brush a few times on the Stenciling can be applied to many other pur- 
palette. If your brush be too full, the color will ; poses. besides wall-decoration, and we think it 
be sure to run under the stencil. ; will well repay many ladies to learn how to cut 
In rooms Where you have a high dado, you can ; and use a stencil. It is for this purpose that we 
have this part of the wall rich and deep in color, ' have prepared these two articles for ‘‘ Peterson.” 





TRIPOD WORK-TABLE: WITH DETAIL. 





BY MRERS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an engrav- } white cloth or house-flannel for the valance. The 
ing of a tripod work-table, and also the detail of } cord and trimming will vary in accordance. The 
the embroidery for it. This work-table is very} stitches of the embroidery are extremely rapid, 
useful, and can be made in different sizes.} and easily done. A slight difference has been 
Make the stand of ebonized bamboo, or sim-} purposely made between the detail of the em- 
ply wood painted black and varnished. The } broideryand the valance on the table, the extra 
materials for the decorations wilk depend on the } touches of crescents.and feather-stitches being 
room for which it is designed. The inside pad-{ given to suit.nimble fingers, when a little more 
ding and valance should be of some bright-colored } time and.ornament can be freely spared. In 
satin, silk, velvet, or plush. For useful. wear, } any case, if wool be used, it needs the enlivening 
cashmere or twill will answer for the’ lining: } of silk and spangles. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a page oft designs for edgings. These, to persons accus- 
designs in Crochet: a wheel design, and two} tomed to crochet, require no descriptions. 
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KNITTED 


SLIPPER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 











Single Berlin wool, blue and white; bone pins, 
No. 10. The knitting forms both outside and 
lining, the latter consisting of loops of white 
wool, Cast on ten stitches with blue wool: 

First row.—Plain. 

Second.—Increase one stitch at each end. 

Third and fourth rows.—Plain. 

Fifth —As second. 

Sixth—Join on white wool; knit first stitch; 
put the pin into the second, wind the wool round 
the pin and finger, knit off all together with blue 
wool; knit last stitch. 

Seventh row.—Knit first stitch, * then the next 
blue and white together, repeat from*, knit last 
stitch. Repeat the above (omitting the first row) 








until there are thirty stitches on the pin. Con- 
tinue ‘until there are thirty-six stitches, but 
increasing now every fifth row, instead of (as 
before) every fourth row. Knit one plain row; 
cast off twenty-four stitches; on the remaining 
twelve knit eighty-six rows like the front, but 


; without increasing. Cast off and join to the 


front. 

Work a double row of crochet round the upper 
edge to make it firm. Run in an elastic. 

Finish the slipper with a quilling and a bow 
of blue satin ribbon. 

Sew the slipper on to a cork or felt sole. 

If double Berlin wool, or four-thread fleecy be 
used, then No. 6 pins will be necessary. 
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This basket-bag is intended for carrying a cap § worked in cross-stitch, with filoselle silks in vari- 


or fichu, or any other article that would spoil by 
being crushed, . Java canvas is used for the out- 
side of the basket. A square is cut eighteen 
inches each way, and the centre is taken, so that 
the ends and sides may be even. The design is 


ous colors, The bag is of blue satin, but cash- 
mere may be substituted. A blue fringe edges 
the basket, and the handles are made of strands 
of Java canvas, which is first raveled out and 
then plaited. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tae Memorrs oF Butwer, by his son, which have just 
appeared, throw light, at last, on the much vexed 
of the separation between the novelist and his wife. It isa 
difficult task for a son to hold the balance evenly, in a case 
like this, between his parents, But Earl Lytton tells 
the story, we think, in such a way as must convince every 
reader of its substantial truth, as well as of his own impar- 
tiality. 

The difficulty seems to have lain in the fact that husband 
and wife. were really incompatible, and that, after the first 
delusion of love was over, and they came to a fuller 
acquaintance of eacl. other, they became, day by day, 
more opponent. One who knew both well, said that the 
trouble was that Bulwer could get along with any 
woman but a wife, and that Mrs. Bulwer could do the 
same with any man but a husband, The Bulwers appear 
to have been, for several generations, given to separating 
from their spouses, In the generation immediately pre- 
ceding the novelist’s, there was, on both sides, this diffi- 
culty. Bulwer’s mother and) father lived unhappily. His 
wife’s parents had separated. By inheritance of blood, 
therefore, he might be supposed to be just what he 
proved—a mar almost certain, in the end, to quarrel with 
any woman he married. On the other hand, the parents 
of Miss Wheeler, ‘who became his wife, also were living 


Unfortunately, circumstances greatly assisted this pro- 
divity, to domestic unhappiness, if we may coin such a 
phrase. Bulwer had been extravagantly brought up, and 
had received from his mother, who was an heiress in her 
own right, a handsome allowance. This was withdrawn on 
his marriage, the mother disapproving of the match. In 
consequence, Bulwer was forced to depend prihcipally on 
his pen for his income; and as he and his wife lived in 
good style, the amount that had to be earned was consid- 
erable. To do this he overworked himself. At one time 
his health actually broke down. At all times, in conse- 
quence of this overwork, he was nervous and irritable. For 
some years his wife seems to have borne this; but at last 
things became unbearable. She had particularly a great 
deal to endure from his mother, who, for a considerable 
period, refused to visit her, and who, to the last, held an 
antagonistic attitude towards the daughter-in-law. This 
the wife knew, and being high-spirited, resented, When 
the mother-in-law finally consented to call, the danghter- 
in-law received her coolly, if not’ haughtily, whereas the 
older Mrs. Bulwer had expected to be welcomed effusively, 
and perhaps even her pardon solicited. Even up to this 
point, and for some time after, Bulwer took his wife’s part, 
however. 

The end that might have been foreseen from the first, 
that the mother-in-law had predicted all along, came at 
last. The young wife had no love for housekeeping; 
indeed, despised it as beneath her. She cared nothing 
for children, either; and though not absolutely neglecting 
her own, hardly discharged a mother’s duty towards them, 
It was a matter of water wearing away stone. But both 
sides were to blame, not merely one. The husband and 
wife bécame mutually irksome to each other; love, and 
the forbearance it teaches, had long ceased; the tragedy 
was inevitable, All this is not exactly admitted by the 
fon, but it can be read between the lines, 
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ALL THE Restty Erecant Fasutons, as is well known, 
originate in Paris. ‘The French have natural artistic taste 
denied to Berlin, or London, or even to America, though 
the American women have thé best natural taste next after 
the French. The fashions originate in this way: In Paris, 
Worth, Pingard, or some artiste makes a costume for a very 
beautiful or very piquant and prominent woman, and it 
is eagerly adopted by other Parisiennes. In their original 
forms they are exported and go all around the world. But 
there are few Parisian belles who completely adopt a mode. 
They assimilate it, and twist it into harmony with their 
own style of beauty or of ugliness. In other words, every 
woman dresses more or less according to her own peculiar 
style, studying complexion, figure, etc., etc. Of course the 
fashion is followed, in the main. And it is dressing in 
this way—the only artistic method—that “ Peterson” has 
always advocated. Moreover, each article composing a cos- 
tume should harmonize ; colors should either match, or be 
what the French call “complementary.” Nor is this all, 
Asa whole, the dress should correspond with the age and 
disposition, and with the circumstances under which it is 
to be worn, One that would be admirable ata large dinner 
would be out of place in the street, or at a small party. 
The linsey-wolsey garment, which is just the thing for a 
morning walk in winter, is dreadful in a plush-lined bou- 
doir. And so all through. 

Tue “GoLtpen Girt,” Erc., Erc.—A California lady 
writes: “T have received the premiums all-right, and must 
confess they are perfectly lovely, especially the ‘Golden 
Gift.’ It alone is well worth the price of the magazine. 
I have been ‘taking the magazine for the past six years, and 
thought this year (1883) that there could not be any more 
improvement made in it: in fact, I thought it perfect; but 
on recéiving the January number for 1884, I find it better 
than ever. The colored pattern is beautiful.” Another 
writes: “Yesterday’s mail brought me the premium, the 
*Golden Gift,’ and truly it is well named. With many 
thanks, permit me to say, that, of all the premiums I have 
ever received from any publisher, this is the most beautiful.” 

Maxims For Heattrn.—Rise early. Eat simple food. 
Take plerity of ‘exercise. Do not dress children in tight 
clothes; it igmecessary for their limbs and muscles to have 
fall play, if you wish for health and beauty. Wear shoes 
that are large enough, or you will.be troubled with corns, 
and your feet become misshapen. Wash very often, and rub 
the skin thoroughly with a hard brush or rough linen 
towel. Wash the eyes in cold water every morning, and 
do not read or sew at twilight or by too dazzling a light. 


FErns IN THE House should not be watered over the tops, 
as it tends to destroy the fronds. Many beautiful speci- 
mene are completely ruined by syringing. In a growing 
condition they should be liberally supplied with water at 
the roots, but be careful and do not wet the tops in the 
operation. 


Back Numpers of this magazine can always be had by 
addressing the publisher. Sometimes, when local agentt 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current 
number is not in print, But by remitting eighteen cents 
to us, you can always be supplied with it or any other. 
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Ove SPLenpip Premiums ror 1884.—Our principal 
premiums for getting up clubs for this year are an extra 
copy of the magazine and the “Golden Gift,” a beautiful 
yolume for the centre-table, with poetical selections, and 
steel-engrayings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, 
etc. We offer this choice volume because many persons 
write that they have enough cngravings for framing, and 
would prefer something else, for once, for a premium. We 
have never offered any premium that, on the whole, is so 
costly and elegant as the “Golden Gift.” 

We have,-however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate for a 
premium, so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if 
they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size is twenty- 
seven by twenty inches, The picture represents a fond 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 
“Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly for the parlor 
or sitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will send the “Christ 
Before Pilate,”or any of our other premium engravings. 

We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of 
the magazine for 1884, but, for large clubs, an extra copy, 
as well as the “ Golden Gift” and “ Tired Out.” Now is the 
time to get up. your clubs for 1884. Send for a specimen to 
canvass with. ,“ Peterson” is the cheapest and best. 

Nornine Maxsgs a Home look more cheerful than to see 
the windows\stocked with blooming plants and vines, and 
this whether viewed from within or from the street. If 
you have not much time to devote to flowers, plant them in § 
a window-box; they will stand more neglect if planted in‘ 
this way, and do not require so much water. They seem 
generally to do better than when in pots, for the reason 
that then they do not get watered regularly, either too 
much or tao little. While in a window-box there is con- 
stantly -a smoisture about the plants, owing to the larger 
amount of earth, which they seem to thrive on. If you 


_plant a window-box, be sure to place plenty of charcoal, 


broken crocks, etc., in the bottom, for drainage, as it serves 
to keep the soil fresh and sweet. 

A Very Arrractive Sryie of indoor decoration can be 
made by placing a group of plants ona table at the window, 
commencing with the low-growing ones on the outer edge 
near the window, and the taller plants on theinside. After 
they are arranged to your liking, take some green moss 
from the.woods, make it damp, but not so wet that there 
will be any drip from it, and fill up among the pots. This 
looks well, and tends to keep a constant supply of moisture 
about the plants. The plants should be placed far enough 
apart to admit the sun to the roots, otherwise a green scum 
or fungus soon covers the surface of the soil, tending to 
make it sour, which of course affects the plants. 

Hurts To Suoxrs are being made lower, but all that is 
taken from them, and more, is added to the instep. Instep- 
pads are rendered elastic by means of internal springs, and 
fastened on by means of india-rubber bands. They keep 
well in place, and as they descend under pressure, there is 
no trouble in buttoning the boot, which they are to swell 
out and preserve from wrinkles. 


Dracenas, Paras, Erc., should, if in a dry room, be well 
sponged off with tepid water at least once a week; this 
serves to brighten their general appearance, and adds very 
materially to the health of the plants, 


Do nor Forcer always to keep cut flowers sprinkled; if 
much wilted from neglect in this respect, put them in a 
close box, in a cool place, and sprinkle well with fresh 
water, and they will revive. 


To Rip Frower- of earth-worms, water with lime- 


water. This will not injure the plants in the least, and is a 
oe Eee Fe ee ee 





Apvitions May Be Maps, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club, at any time during the year. And when 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums, 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Autobiography of Anthony Trollope. 2 vols, small 8ve, 
Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & Sons,—It is a pleasure to read 
@ book printed with fair type and on excellent paper, The 
evil of American reprints is that they sacrifice everything 
to cheapness, or what seems so to an unthinking public: 
for it is not cheap to buy a book badly printed, on poor 
paper, and in small type. Such reprints destroy the eyesight 
in the end, and benefit nobody except the oculist, But 
this is much more than a book which is mechanically per- 
fect. It is, on the whole, the most interesting biography 
we have ever read, Our opinion of Trollope, derived from 
his novels, was that he was a man of sound common 
sense, a high sense of honor, and great personal frank- 
ness and sincerity This opinion is confirmed by the 
volume before us. Trollope tells, in it, with singular 
humility, the trials of his boyhood, his faults, his errors, 
his early struggles, and his final great success. He is not 
ashamed to own the poverty of his youth, or his mistakes, 
any more than the disappointments which beset his first 
literary ventures. If an example was needed to justify 
Johnson’s dogma that genius, after all, is only hard work, 
we have it here. Nor is this all, Trollope was as honest 
in his capacity of a man as he was painstaking in that of a 
writer, He did not hold the absurd notion that because 
one was a novelist or poet, therefore one need not pay his 
debts like other people, He scouted the idea, urged by 
some writers, that they have a right, because of their excep- 
tionally esthetic natures, to indulge in luxuries they can 
not afford. Apart from all this—apart, also, from the inter- 
esting story of his life—this autobiography is one of the 
most vivid and graphic books ever written. 

Donal Grant. By George MacDonald, D.D., LE..D. 1 vol. 
12mo. Boston: D. Lothrop &..Co.—This has the prevail- 
ing fault of Mr. MacDonald’s books to an even greater 
degree than usual. It is not only too didactic, it is hardly 
anything else than didactic. We admit that a very noble 
ideal runs through all he says. He is earnest and sincere; 
thinks, and very properly, that all writing should have a 
purpose; and carries out his idea, evidently with the best 
intention. But this is not story-telling. Thousands of 
readers, moreover, are lost to him, who would otherwise 
peruse his books, so that he really limits, and unnecessarily, 
his own well-doing. In this novel, for example, he wishes, 
in his hero, to draw the perfect man, yet only succeeds in 
making an intolerable prig. 

To Leeward. By F. Marion Oraoford. 1 vol., 12mo. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—This is not nearly so good. 


a story as “Dr. Isaacs.” It is not even on a par with 
“Dr. Claudius,” which itgelf was inferior to “Dr. Isaacs.” 
A sudden and brilliant success has had on the author the 


usual effect: it has made him careless; it has led him to. 


write too much and too hastily, Instead of the freshness of 


“Dr. Isaacs,” with its pictures of East India life, we have: 
here only an ordinary sensational tale, that any second-- 


class Parisian novelist could have done better. 

Rosehurst. By Anne Somers Gilchrist. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B, Lippincott &4 Co—A new American novel 
by the author of “ Beechcroft,” “Zulieme,” etc, It is quite 
sensational. The type, paper, and printing are excellent. 

Marah. By Rosa Vertner Jeffrey. 1 vol., 12mo, Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—A story of American life, not 
particularly remarkable for character or interest, and. write 
ten in a somewhat gushing style. 


—_ 
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Bo) Easy To Get, Erc.—The rush of subscribers to “ Peter- 

gon” still continues, and shows that the public, with every 
- year, understands better and bettér which of the lady’s- 
books is really the best as well as cheapest. A letter just 
received throws light on this. “One lady,” says the writer, 
“who has sent you large clubs for the last eight years, was 
asked by a friend how she always succeeded in raising her 
club for ‘ Peterson,’ when others failed for other magazines. 
Her answer was simply this: ‘Oh! that’s easy enough; 
Peterson's qualities speak for themselves. I merely show ; 
the book, and the subscribers, after that, are easy to get.” ‘A $ 
very important fact is that “Peterson” is known always to { 
keep its promises. It does not begin the year by advertising } ; 
it will do impossible things, as so many others do, with } ; 
the result that, before the year is out, the subscribers find 
themselves grossly taken in either by not getting all the 
numbers, or by getting a book with the most expensive 
features left out. What we engage to do, we do, no mat- 
ter at what cost. The public knows this, and knows that 
when’ money is sent, not only will the’ magazine be 
sure to come, but that it will be up to the standard, as 
promised, Month in and month out, “Peterson” will be. 
found to give more for the money than any other, to say 
nothing of the fact that everything given—steel-plates, 
coloted fashions, etc., etc—are vastly superior. 





! $ieps.—Every one who has a house or window should 3. 


grow flowers; and the time to secure your seeds is the 
present. We have in this journal a department called a 
seed department, whereim may be found the names of the 
best seedsmen in the country. We vouch forthe reliability 
of their statements, and the quality of their goods. A 
hhouse may become a home, and ‘a window a garden: the 
softening and refining influence of flowers will do the 
work. Priests, missionaries, or social reformers can talk 
and preach, but the silent appeal of flowers hallows the 
place and makes it sacred to those who live in their presence. 
All should possess themselves of seeds, and the results for 
good may go far down the future with incalculable bless- 
ings. 


Saves or Gray are one of the most fashionable com- 
binations of color, in Paris, this season. To many ladies 
this at first seems a trying color, but if the costume is 
trimmed with cardinal velvet or velveteen, the effect is 
strikingly beautiful. For this purpose, the well-known 
“Arcadia” velveteen is the most suitable. We have seen 
shades of it in cardinal-color atid ruby, to be used in 
trimmings for gray suits, either made of cloth or 
“ Arcadia” velveteen, that are charming beyond descrip- 
tion, dnd would make, when judiciously employed, the gray 
suit becoming to any complexion. 

Tur ‘Comtne Goons, for certain kinds of dresses will, 
unquestionably be “Poplins.” They have regained their 
old supremacy in England, and the wonder, indeed, is that 
they were so long neglected. In many particulars, they 
will take the place of silks. Certainly, for most purposes, 
they are as effective, while much cheaper. Our grand- 
mothers delighted in “Poplins,” and as we have already 
gone back in many things to their better taste, ladies will 
do well to imitate them in wearing “ Poplins” also. 

Catarru Curep.—A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of yéats from that loathsome disease, catarrh, after trying ; 
evety known remedy without success, at last found a pre- 
scription ‘which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a } 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 








Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 


How To Make Money.—Intelligence and integrity are 
the first elements of success, but these alone will not push 
@ young man to the front. To stimulate energy and appli- 
cation, a well-defined purpose is necessary. The success of 
Doctor Samuel Pitcher’s simple prescription, now so fam- 
iliar throughout the world under the name of Castoria, 
was the result of a confidence in the preparation to do what 
he claimed for it, and of a conscientious purpose, backed 
by energy, to make it known to mothers everywhere, 

During the epidemic cf cholera-infantum which pre- 
vailed in the Eastern States in 1850, Samuel Pitcher 
came into prominence as “The Children’s Doctor.” His 
success in treating children’s complaints induced him to 
formulate a prescription, which was sent for from great 
distances, Seeing his opportunity, the keen doctor put 
aside his saddle-bags, and compounding Castoria with 
great care, his business rapidly extended. Purity and 
excellence were his first requirements. Finding it difficult 
to obtain the quantity of material rendered necessary by 
the increased demand for Castoria, an agent was sent 
through parts of Asia and Africa, to select, gather, and 
teach the natives how to cure, senna, = 


NATIVES GATHERING HERBS FOR CASTORIA. 


Being opposed to secret remedies and the use of min- 
erals and opiates, Dr. Pitcher published his formula 
broadcast, thus challenging the attention of physicians 
everywhere. This was a great innovation upon those who 
believed that we should be content with Latin prescrip- 
tions, and of empirics who were enabled to impose upon a 
credulous public extravagant statements respecting their 
remedies.’ But this common-sense course of informing us 
what we wefe giving our children appealed so directly to 
intelligence, that it brought advanced physicians upon the 
side of plain dealing, and many of them began to pre- 
scribe Castoria in their practice. 

At Pharmaceutical Conventions in Boston, New York, 
and London, Dr. Pitcher caused his preparation to be 
analyzed, and its therapeutic properties discussed. Thus 


were its merits endorsed, and the reports published in med- _ 


ical journals, These things added to. the multitude of con- 
sumers, until at the present time, when the second generaton 
of mothers are using Castoria, its sale is almost incredible. 
“The sales last year,” said the manager, “were about 
3,000,000 bottles.” By comparison with children made 
feeble, nervous, and irritable by the use of paregoric, 
landanum, soothing potions, panaceas, and other dangerous 
morphine preparations, mothers and physicians have come 
to talk and write about Castoria with the wholesome effect 
of extending a knowledge of it throughout the world. By 
these simple methods of professional skill, h ble deal- 
ing, and mercantile enterprise, has this Massachusetts 





{ doctor won his gratifying success. 
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Dar Goons By MArL.—The revoltition made in business 
‘by the facilities furnished for getting dry goods by mail, is 
Decdming ‘more noticeable every season. No matter how 
remote from the great cities ‘a lady lives, she has but to 
consult the advertising pages of sich a magazine as “ Peter- 
jon,” in order to know wheré ‘to get the most stylish 
goods at the most reasonable ‘prices. Her order, whatever 
» it'ts, if properly addressed to the firm that advertises 
Ps goods, will be promptly filled; and sent by mail, with far 
_ Ws trouble to her than it would be to drive to the nearest 
étore, or cowhtry town. 


fAt® Ix Ivenrrety.—Dr. C. 8. 
prescribed it for a man who 
or fifteen years. He thinks 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mevican Borany—Or THE GarpeEN, Frevp, anp Forést.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No, I.—Max-Aprrz—Common MULzEIN, 

May-Apprz on Manprake—Podophyllum peltatwn. From 
‘the Greek, pous, podos, foot, and phidlon, leaf—from the 
thape of the leaf. A commot indigenous herbaceous plant, 
‘the only species of its genus. Order, Berberidacese. Stem 
eight to*twelve inches high, generally with two opposite 
peltate deeply-lobed leaves, on long footstalks, at its 
summit. Flowors solitary, rather large, nodding, appear- 
ing only on the two-leaved plants in the forks of the 
petioles. Calyx of three decitluous leaves. Corolla of six 
to nine white fragrant petals. Stamens thirteen to twenty, 
shorter than the petals, with oblong yellow anthers. The 
fruit is a large oval oblong berry or apple, greenish-yellow 
when ripe, edible, containing a sweetish pulp, in which are 
about twelve ovate seeds. It is common in moist woodlands, 
meadows, etc. Flowers in May, fruit ripens in August; 
some people are fond of the fruit, but generally the taste 
has to be cultivated. ; 

This is not the European plant Mandragora—called also 
mandrake—possessing a forked root, and resembling a doll 
or the human figure, and probably the same that Leah 
bargained off to Rachel for a promised consideration. 

Children in the country are generally fond'of the may- 
apple when fully ripe, and they may be eaten freely with 
impunity. They act gently onthe bowels. 

The Indians were well acquainted with the purgative 
properties of the may-apple before the advent of Europeans, 
and held it in high repute as an anthelmintic or worm- 
destroying agent. They also report cures of deafness by 
the application of the fresh juice of the recent root, on 
cotton, to the ear. The powdered root is an excellent 
substitute for jalap, and, in doses of twenty grains, with 
twice or thrice the amount of cream-tartar, repeated, will 
generally remove dropsical accumulations, sometimes even 
When jalap has failed. 

A solid extract of thé roots forms the basis of several 
excellent pills, but the active cathartic principle—called 
podophyllin—is the form in which the mandrake is now 
generally used. A quarter or one-half grain in pill or 
granule is a pretty certain though slow laxative or 
cathartic. SmaHer doses, as one-tenth or one-twentieth 
of @ grain, repeated every two hours, will more certainly 
Produce “bilious” evacuations; While one-hundredth of a 
grain, in trituration with sugar or sugar-of-milk, every two 
or three hours, will often cure diarrhea and dysenteric 





symptoms—pain, straining, etc., etc.; and in some cases of 
cholera-infatituin the same dose “acts like a charm.” 

But it should be borne in mind by mothers that these 
and kindred diseases most generally are caused by coarse 
irritating food or fruits, and their removal by oil is of the 
first importance before:external applications and foment- 
ations and podophyllin are resorted to. 

Mui.e1n—Verbascum. There are three species of the 
common mullein, namely: V. thapos, V. blattaria: (moth- 
mullein), and V. lychnitis (white mullein). The former two 
are very common, the latter rare. Besides these wild spe- 
cies, there are two exotits: -V. Phenicium and 'V. pulver- 
tentum, the former bearing flowers from violet to red, the 
latter yellow in a large panicle. 

The V. thapsus, or common mullein, is the species used 
to some éxterit to relieve a few ailments. Its large pale 
grayish-green and woolly leaves are well known, and the 
plant is left to bloom at will by the negligent slovenly 
farmer. Mothers can use a decoction of the leaves in 
diarrhea, and apply them, bruised and wilted, as a sooth- 
ing agent to inflamed parts, or made into an ointment, 
which may be applied to hemorrhoids or piles. A few 
cases of sciatica—neuralgia or-rheumatism of the hip— 
have been cured by a quantity of the leaves wilted in hot 
vinegar and applied freely to the painful parts, the hip 
and leg. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


ag Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Prrsrson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 4 


No. 225.—Cross-Worp Entoma. 


My first is in early, but not in late. 
_ My second’s in Jove, but not in hate. * 
My third is in ocean, but not in rill. 
My fourth is in mountain, but not in hill. 
My fifth is in sing, but not in talk. 
My sixth is in ride, but not in walk. 
My seventh’s in boil, but not in fry. 
My eighth is in finger, but not in eye. 
My nitth is in window, but not in door. 
My tenth is in house, but not in home, 
My whole is a famous and touching poem, 
Needham, Mass. JuLiZ Murpny. 


No. 226.—D1amonp. 


1. A letter. 2. Evil. 3. Dryer. 4. Mustard. 5. A town 
in Spain. 6. Aninn. 7. Dependents. 8. People who rinse, 
9. Ornaments. 10. A plant. 11. A letter. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atgc SANDER, 


No. 227.—Pyramip. 


1. A consonant. 2. A monkey. 3. Minute openings. . 
4, Strokes. 5. Wonderfully. 6. Foreignness. 
Centrals (downward), a season. 
Boston, Maes. 


TOLANTHE, 


No, 228.—Numericat Entoma. 


The 3, 2, 5, 8 is a fixed look. 
The 1, 4, 6, 7 is principal, 
The whole is a periodical. 
Joun Son. 
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No. 229.--Diamonpd. P 
1. A letter. 2. A genus of serpents: 3, The universe, 
4..A liquor. ..5. A letter, 


Springfield, Mass, A.B. 


Answers Next Month. 


~ ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In Fesnvary NuMBER. 


No. 219, 


i No. 220. 
Bat, Cat, Fat, Bat, Pat, Oat, Vat, Rat, Tat, Mat, Hat. 


No. 221. 
“Now is the winter of our discontent.” 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Garpen PLANTS THAT ARE Best ror Hovse CutturE.— 
Many of the commoner kinds of bedding-plants do not last 
over one season, and should not be lifted and potted for the 
house in the fall, as they only die, and thereby cause dis- 
appointment. As a general thing, you will find in this 
class plants that are grown from seed, such as verbenas, 
phlox-drummondi, pansies, petunias, zinnias, etc, It may 
seem strange, but many people lift and pot annually, for 
winter-blooming, just such plants. Geraniums that are 
intended for winter-blooming should be grown in pots all 
the summer before, and get thoroughly pot-bound. They will 
not grow much after taking them in, but will be very profuse 
in flowering. Old geraniums lifted from the ground may 
be kept over the winter very nicely by cutting them back 
in the fall, and then planting them in a box of pretty dry 





soil, and keep them in’s tolerably cool dry place. They 
may commence blooming when the long sunny days come 
in early spring, and they will do very well to plant out for 
bedding the following summer. 

It is of no use to try to keep coleus over winter in the 
house, as it requires the best skill of the florist. And 
sometimes then he even fails; the least chill makes them 
lose their foliage, and then the plant soon dies. Helio 
tropes for winter-blooming should, if lifted from the open 
ground, be well cut back, kept pretty wet for a few days, 
and then placed in a rather shady location. After they are 
over the moving, they can-be placed in a warm, sunny 
window, and make an excellent plant for the house, as 
their fragrance is most delightful. The water-blooming 
jasmine you do not, at this late period, need to prune, as 
it is now about to make its buds for blooming. Simply 
lift it, keep it shady for a few days, and like the heliotrope, 
place it in a sunny window; if the shoots are inclined to 
be long and tangly, tie them in, but do not cut them off, 

The bouvardia and carnation should be treated in about 


the same manner as the jasmine. With the bouvardia, be 


sure and get plenty of soil, as it wilts easily.~ Do not lift 
for winter-blooming any roses but the tender tea varieties, 
as the hybrids, bourbons, and climbers are all more or les 
hardy and will stand the winter with very little protection; 
but if brought into the house, would be almost certain to 
die before spring. One thing to be observed: do not, after 
potting a rose from the open ground, place it immediately 
in the house; let it get some frost after potting, and at least 
two months’ rest, and then ‘start it in a cool place forat least 
a month before bringing it into the heat, as it must make 
new roots to feed on before it commences to grow. If it 
starts to grow at the top before making new roots, there is 
nothing to sustain the new growth, and it is nearly always 
sure to die, 

Scarlet sage is a plant that is yery hard to keep over the 
winter in the house; so it had better be left alone, and start 
with a young and thrifty plant in the following spring. 

The fragrant lemon verbena can be kept very easily in a 
cool upstairs room; or, if it does not freeze, it will keep very 
well in, a dry cellar, taking care to give it only enough 
water to keep it from drying up. About once in two or 
three weeks is often enough, 





HINTS FOR LADIES, UPON GARDENING 
MATTERS. 
BY A. GILOFRE. 
Marca, 

Beyond preparing the ground for summer plants there is 
nothing to be done but dig deeply and manure liberally. 
Shallow digging and poor soil destroys flowers. Slightly 
cover any pulbs showing green tops with cocoanut-fibre. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs (those which in the autumn 
shed their leaves) to be planted, if the weather is clear and 
open, but neither frosty nor very wet. 

Turf to be turned up and newly laid, so that the roots 
become firm in the ground before the hot weather arrives. 

Plant.and transplant freely all hardy’ fibrous-roeted per- 
ennials and biennials, gentianella, hepaticas, violets, prim- 
roses of all sorts, polyanthus, double daisies, sweet-williams, 
hollyhocks, carnations, pinks, monk’s-hood, chrysanthe- 
mums, and flowers, lus, and roots. 
Cuttings of roses, honeysuckles, and jessamine to be 
planted. 

Hardy Annuals.—Sow in the borders, and some in frames, 
to be early planted out. The surface-soil, when the seeds 
are put in, should be fine and dry when the work is done. 
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Yr. Shirley Hibberd, in his charming and most ueeful 
bouk, The Amateur's Flower Garden, says: “The seeds 
should be thinly scattered in the circles allotted to the dif- 
ferent sorts, and be covered with finely-sifted earth about 
an inch deep, generally speaking; but the larger seeds may 
be dropped into holes made with the finger or a stick, and 
the larger the seeds the deeper they should go. Those of 
Lupins may be two or three inches deep, while the little 


weeds of Virginia Stock should be just covered. One plantof 


the stock allowed to attain complete development will cover 
more than a square foot of surface, produce flowers as large 
asa florin, and last for two months; while if twenty plants 
eccupy the same space, they will be spindling weedy 
things, with flowers the size of threepenny-bits, and 
all over in three weeks at the utmost. The one grand 
secret in securing a fine bloom of hardy annuals is to sow 
early, and thin severely, and to proportion the thinning to 
the growth of each sort, eo that every separate plant in a 
clump shall have room to spread, and be encouraged to 
make much growth before it begins to flower. From the 
first appearance of the young plants, thinning and weeding 
must be regularly performed, The ground may be occa- 
sionally chopped .over, to keep the surface open to sun and 
shower; but excessive careful raking, intended to make the 
surface fine as snuff, is to be avoided. Watering is to be 
avoided, unless the sofl is poor, and the season unusually 
hot and dry. 

Soil for potting carnations and picotees should be half 
loam and half cow-dung ; should be mixed often, laid in a 
heap, and turned over once a week till the soil is needed 
later on, 

Roses.—Mr. Shirley Hibberd, in the Floral World and 
Garden Guide, advises that half the rose-trees be pruned in 
March, and the other half to be pruned later. 

Chinese and climbing roses to be pruned but little, the 
main branches not to be shortened much, but all the weak 
and spindling branches removed. The garden kinds to be 
eut back very close, not leaving more than two or three 
bottom eyes of the principal last year’s shoots, Cut away 
any old wood and branches that cross each other. 

Plant roses of all kinds; but in doing this, cut the ends 
of all the roots clean, and take off any bruised portions. 
Plant them, whether in pots or in the ground, in a soil of 
strong loam and well-rotted dung, in equal proportions. 
Newly-planted roses must not be pruned. 

From the prunings of choice sorts of roses, very good 
plants may be made; but this, of course, requires skill and 
knowledge of “ how to do it,” that is, by grafting the prun- 
ings on common stocks. 

Rockeries—March is a good month for making them, 
according to Mr. Shirley Hibberd—from whose work, The 
Amateur's Flower Garden, we again quote: “In the neigh- 
borhood of great towns, and especially about London, 
the best available material for a rockery is the “burrs” 
from a brick-kiln, for they can be built into any form, and 
when the roots of the plants come into contact with them 
the plants are benefited; and spaces between the 


| “burrs” should be filled with suitable soil, so that the 


roots may strike deeply into it. A large number of plants 


' will grow in ordinary soil; hardy ferns in sandy peat; 


the rock-loving ferns in sandy peat and free stone; and the 
majority of true Alpines in sandy porous loam of a mellow 
texture, 
Putox-DrumMonpr.—The séed should be sown in gentle 
vheat in March, in a frame or greenhouse. When large 
enough, prick the seedlings out in ‘shallow boxes. Plant 
out at end of May or beginning of June where required 
flower, ’ 
T always used to think that phloxes were perennials; but 
the phlox-drummondi is, some writers say, réally an 
annual. It can be propagated by cuttings, aleo by lagering, 
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the stem down along the ground when the blossoms begin 
to show, covering the entire length with soil, and each 
point in the stem will root and send up a small shoot. I 
have never tried this mode, but have heard of a person who 
procured twelve good plants from one single variety by fol- 
lowing it. Phloxes ought to be cut down after flowéring; 
and the stems, when burned, make good stuff for mix- 
ing with leaf-mold and for potting purposes. When 
phloxes are propagated by cattings, the shoots should be 
put in a cold frame, or under a hand-glass, to strike, and 
then potted off in small pote with a rich light soil, kept 4 
through the winter under cover well protected from frost, 
and be planted out in spring as soon as the weather 
becomes mild enough. They will give some bloom the first 
year, but are much finer the second season. Any rich light 
garden-soil suits fur the culture of the phlox family. 
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Ra Bvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by-a 
; . MEATS. 


Beef Hashed, A La Francaise.—Put a piece of batter the 
size of a walnut, and a tablespoonful of flour, into a stew- 
pan; simmer them over the fire for a minute, and stir into 
them a finely-chopped onion and a deesertspoonful of 
minced parsley; when thoroughly browned, add a season- 
ing of pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and put to it half a pint 
of water. Place in the beef, cut inte small but thick slices; 
let it stand by the fire and heat gradually; and when near 
boiling-point, ‘thicken the sauce with the yolk of three 
eggs, mixed with a tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 

Broiled Cold Chicken.—Split the chicken down the back, 
have an egg beaten, dip the chicken into it, and then into 
some nicely-seasoned breadcrumb. .Broil over a clear gen- 
tle fire. The neck, feet, and gizzard may be boiled down to 
make a gravy; and the liver, after having simmered five or 
ten minutes, may be taken out, mashed, and used to thicken 
the gravy. Serve hot. 

Breaded Chicken.—Prepare the chickens as for broiling. 
Take a little breadcrumb, and mix with it parsley chopped 
fine, pepper and salt. Half broil.the chickens,dip or baste 
them in melted butter, and then in the breadcrumb, turn- 
ing them constantly, 

Steaks from Cold Roast Pork.—Cut some slices from the leg, 
and season them with Cayenne pepper, salt, and pulverized 
sage. Broil them, and when thoroughly hot, baste them 
with butter. They should be served with apple or cran- 
berry sauce. . 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried Potatoes.—Peel the potatoes carefully, dropping 
them into cold water as soon as peeled; then cut them 
either in slices, dices, or fillets, or cut them in round or 
oval pieces with a vegetable spoon or cutter, dropping the 
pieces in cold water also. When all are cut, have hot fat 
on the fire; take the potatoes from the water, shake them 
in a coarse and dry towel, and turn them into the pan of 
boiling fat, Stir now and then with a skimmer until done, 
then turn them into a colander; from the colander turn 
them into a clean coarse and dry towel, and shake them in 
it gently. Dust fine salt over,and serve warm. The opera- 
tion of turning into a colander, and thence into a towel, 
and the salting and dishing, must be done quickly, to pre- 
vent the potatoes from getting cold. Thus done and served, 
they are dry, warm, and crisp. If the potatoes are desired 
swollen, when they are nearly cooked turn them into the 
colander ; then put on one or two pieces of wood over the 
fire, under'the pan, to warm the fat a little more. As soon 
as the flame of the wood makes the fat throw off bubbles 
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of smoke, put the potatoes back into it; stir gently with }. half-ounce of ginger, the rind of one lemon, and a little 
the skimmer fur from half to one minute, then turn them > spice. Bake ina slow oven, and keep in a tin closely shut. 
again into the colander,,.and, verve. het. They may be { Soda CukesOne pound of flour, half-pound of sugar, 
shaken in,.towel, to have the fat absorbed. by it.. They ’ half-pound of currants, half-pound of butter, half a 
should be dusted with fine salt. $ nutmeg, half-pint of milk, three eggs beaten separately, 
Spimich Stewed with Cream.—Wash the spinach well in | and one teaspoonful of soda. 
several waters, then boil or steam it in @ saucepan without > Lady Abbess Cakes.—Three ounces of almonds, quarter- 
water, Then strain it from the liquor, but do not render it ’ ounce of loaf-sugar, pounded with a little rose-water till 
hard and dry by squeezing. Chop it, and beat it.well with | they come to a thick paste; fill the tartlet-tins with the 
& spoon, taking care to have picked out.all the fibres.. Put } mixture, and bake; when cold, fill with jam, and cover 


it into a stewpan, with a piece of butter, pepper, and salt. } 


Stir it well as it stews, adding by degrees.as much cream as 
will make it the proper thickness, Garnish with fried toast. 
DESSERTS. 

Suet Pudding —Take a quarter-pound of fine breadcrumb, 
six ounces of brown sugar, one ounce of finely-chopped 
suet, and the finely-grated rind and juice of one large 
lemon ; mix well, and boil four hours. Take a quarter- 
pound of grated breadcrumb, a quarter-pound of flour, chop 
up finely a quarter-pound of suet, mix, ‘and add one table- 
spoonful of treacle and gne/of ground ginger; ornament a 
buttered mould with raisins, put in the mixture, and boil 
for three hours; serve with ginger satice. 

Queen's Pudding.—Svak a pint of breadcrumb in boiling 
milk, add the yolks of four eggs well beaten, and sugar to 
taste. Bake in a pie-dish. Wheh cool, spread jam on the top, 
and over that the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
with four tablespoonfals of white powdered sugar. Put 
into the oven, and make a very light brown. If liked, 
flavor the frothed whites with lemon or vanilla. 

Galoni—Half-pound of flour, a pinch of salt, two eggs 
beaten, quarter-pound of butter; knead all very thoroughly 
for* three-quarters of an hour, roll ont very thin, cut in 
strips or any fancy shapes, fry in bofling lard, place on a 
hot dish with a napkin, sprinkle with pounded sugar, and 
serve. 

Fig Pudding (very good).—Half-pbund of figs, same of 
suet ang breadcramb, and enough treacle to mix the ingre- 
dients, and a little sugar; the figs and stiet to be chopped 
fine, and the pudding well boiled. 

To Keep the Juice of a Pie from Boiling Over—Wet the 
edges of both crusts; press tightly together; stick a fork 
several times through the upper crust to allow the steam 
to escape. 

Omnibus Pudding.—Take six ounces of fine flour, six 
ounces of fresh suet shred fine, six ounces of raisins stoned, 
four ounces of molasses, four ounces of milk. Mix well, 
put into a basin, tie a cloth over, and boil for three or four 
hours. Serve with brandy sauce. 

CAKES. 

Tea Biscuit.—Into a quart of flour mix a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar, and 
good pinch of salt, Rub into the above a tablespoonful of 
butter, add milk enough to give it the consistency of a stiff 
batter. Drop pieces—size of an egg, and each a short dis- 
tance apart—on a greased tin, and buke in a quick oven 
fifteen minutes, The lightness of these biscuit depends 
upon the quick mixing, and putting in a huteven directly. 
When baked, they should be broken apart, and be sent 
to table immediately; they are eaten with butter. A 
dozen biscuit should be made from this quantity, 

Johnny-Cake.—Mix together two teacups of Indian-meal, 


teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar, one of carbonate of soda, and 
one of salt. Rub in a tablespoonful of butter, add milk 
enough to make a cake-batter, and bake in a greased 


each with whipped cream, and serve. 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
To Make Sage-tnd- Onion Sauce.—Chop fine as many green 
sage-leaves as will fill a dessertspoon after they are chopped, 
$ and chop as much onion very fine as will fill a tablespoon 
} after it is chopped, and let them simmer gently in a small 
3 saucepan, With four tablespoonfuls of water, ten minutes, 
then add half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful 
; 


~ 


of salt, and one ounce of grated breadcrumb; when these 
are well mixed, pour to them a quarter of a pint of thin 
melted butter, or as much gravy, and let the sauce simmer 
a few minutes, stirring it all the time, and serve it up ina 
sauee-tureen. ; 

Parsley and Butter, to serve with Colf’s Head, Boiled Fores, 

Etc.—Two tablespoonfuls of minced parsley, half a piut of 
melted butter. Put into a‘ saucepan a small quantity of 
water slightly salted, and, when it boils, throw in a good 
$ 








bunch of parsley which has been previously washed and 

tied together in a bunch; let it boil for five minutes, drain 
it, mince the leaves very fine, and put the above quantity 
2 in a tureen; pour over it half a pint of smoothly-made 
3 melted butter; stir once, that the ingredients may be thor- 
oughly mixed, and serve. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fie. 1.—Visitine- Dress, or Gray Casumerr. The 
3 underskirt, and the flounce above it, as well as the bottom 
2 of the tunic, is embroidered in large terra-cotta dots. The 
tunic is draped higher on tlie right side than on the left, 
>and is fastened by two large terra-cotta colored velvet 
) rosettes, The bodice is also ornamented by smaller rosettes, 
) put on diagonally, and has a fichu-drapery in front. Straw 
’ bonnet, trimmed with gray feathers. 

Fic. 11.—Hovse-Dress, or Ci.aretT-Comorep Brocanep 
Sux, The bottom is trimmed with a narrow box-plaited 
ruffle. The skirt is made nearly plain in front, just full 
; enough at the sides to allow of it being drawn back, so as 
' to fall with ease, and is trimmed down the left side and 
around the bottom with black velvet. Cords and tassels 
> epnfine these sides together. The plain round bodice has % 
2 velvet belt, fastened with a gilt buckle. Velvet revers, and 
} velvet cuffs on the high-shouldered sleeves. 

Fic. u1.—Reception-Dress, oF Wuite Ficurep Fovnarp. 
The skirt is laid in box-plaits, finished at the bottom with a 
narrow puffing of white silk, and trimmed with three rows 
of lace, put on nearly plain. There is a short apron-front, 
untrimmed under the full paniers, which are edged with a 
narrow lace. The waist hasa gathered front. The sleeves 








are trimmed with green ribbon and lace, and a green ribbon 
is tied:in a bow on the left side of the neck. 
Fie. 1v.—Watxine-Dress, or Fawnx-Cororep SumMFR- 








> 
3 
half a cup of flour, two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, two | are high, slightly full, and reach to the elbows, where they 


pound-cake tin. It is best eaten hot, with plenty of butter. } Croru. The skirt is laid in plaits nearly all the way 

Gingerbread Nuts.—One pound of treacle, ong pound of } around, but at the back the cloth is very slightly draped, 
butter, one pound of sugar. Dissolve all these till boiling } to give the fullness now so indispensable. The corsage is 
hot, then pour them hot on two and a half pounds of flour, » long-waisted, and is cut in the back in the same shaped 
mixed with two and a half ounces of candied peel out thin, : point.as in front; it opens on the chest, to show a chemi- 
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gotte of fawn-colored silk. The trimining consists of gradu- j Fro xtx.—Bonner; or Litac Surany, laid in folds, gath- 
ated brandebourgs of brown gimp, and velvet'cuffs and / ered full around the front, and triinmed with lilac feathers. 
Sal Fawncolored felt hat, trimmed with brown velvet ; Fie. xx.—Dinxerk on Eventne Dress. The front of’ 
and féathers. ¢ the skirt is of white silk, figured with pink roses. The 
‘Wie. v.—Vistrrne-Dness, or Licht-Grren Frocrep ‘ bodice, paniers, and train are of black velvet. The vest is 
Sux, The mantle is of black brocade silk, slightly gath- ¢ also of the figured silk. The trimmings of the patiiers, 
ered in at the back, tied in front with satin bows and ends; ( sleeves, ard the fichu, are of lace. Bouquet of pink roses on 
has sleeves set in, which are trimmed with Spanish-lace ; side uf the corsage. 
raffles, A full fie at the neck, the jabotin front, and the GeveraL Rémarks.—The general style of making 
trimming around tlie bottom'of the mantle,aré all of Span- { dresses remains unchanged. With the soft spring and 
ish lace. The mantle can also be made of Spatiich lace (in « summer materials, draperies must be much employed, and 
the piece), over Ulack or dark-red silk. Black viraw bonnet, { for slender persons ‘nothing can be more becoming; even 
trimmed with ostrich-feathers. larger women 160k better with some few folds than with 

Fid. vi.— WatKino-Dress, or Dark-Brown Casnwene. ( the very tighit clinging dress, which shows every line of the’ 
The skirt is plain, and the full tunic is draped and orna- ; figure; ‘but the drapery should be very scant. 
mented with rows of stitching. ‘The long. jaeket’ has a Frish Poplins are again coming into vogue. The style has 
Directoire collar, and is fastened with a single ‘silver tut: { been set by Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice, to 
ton, over a cream-colored cloth waistcoat. Brown felt hat, ‘ give employment to Irish manufacturers. These new pop- 
with cream-colored feathers. { lins are of the softest texture and the most delicate shades, 

Fig, ¥r1.— WALKING-Dress, oF CLARET-Cotorep Crrevior. | and lend themselves to all the requirements of the present 
The skirt has'alternate box-plaits and kiltings. The tunic { mode. 
fs full, and draped high ‘at the sides. The round basque Woolen Goods‘ of fine soft material are very popular for 
has, | added, a high shoulder-cape. Black felt hat, with  spring-wear; and pongees, foulards, limousines, small plaid 
claret-colored feathers. French silke, retain their place because they ate always 

Fi. vitt.—WAtkinc-Dress, of B2cr-Cotorep Broca- { serviceable and stylish, ‘Then for later in the season are 
TeLtz, studded with lilac. flowerets.. The bottom of the ; grenadines, tissties, all kinds of éert: and white’ goods, 
skirt has a flounce, made with alternate box and kilt plaits, ; chambrys, sateens, chintzes, etc. These latter are most 
and is headed by aruche. The long tunic is draped very ; bedutiful, and we are glad to see the pretty small figures in 
high at the ‘sides, and’ falls in loosé' drapéry at the back. ; many of the new patterns, in place of the large flashy 
The bodice, with high sleeves, has lilac velvet buttons, ; flowers, the nondescript birds, etc, which were sometimes 
cuffs, and collar... Bonnet of lilac silk, with,a ruching of ; worn last season. 
lilac velvet on the front, lilac velvet strings,and feathers of § Sleeves are still made high on the shoulder; but; with the 
a lighter shade of lilac. warmer weather, will most probably be worn a little looser, 
» Fra. 1x.—Watxkina-Dress, oF BLACK AND WuitTe SueEp- } with a band above the wrist. 
uenp’s-PLarp. The skirt is laid in box-plaits; a scarf- and all Rinds of trimmings are worn 
drapery crosses the front, and a fall of the plaid forms the } according to fancy, and all sorts are fushionable. 
drapery at the back,. The small jacket is of black cash- Wraps are shorter, especially at the back, than were 
mere, trimmed with three rows of black velvet around the { usually worn during the cold weather; but they are often 
bottom, and has a large bow-and-ends of black velvet rib- } made quite long in front. They are usually loose; with 
bon, which falls over the back of the skirt. Two rows of ¢ dolman sleeves; but no one style can be said to be more 
velvet ribbon trim either side of the front of the jacket, ¢ fashiunable than another. 

The sleeves. are put in high. Black straw. hat, trimmed Bonnets are still worn small, because usually becoming ; 
with black velvet and dark-gray feathers. ‘This isa beauti- ;-but, asthe warmer weather approaches, the larger hate and 
ful dress for light mourning. bonnets will be found more necessary. 

Fie, x.—Sprine Jacket, or Buack Orroman Sitk. This The Hair is being dressed quite high on the front of the 
does not fit the figure closely. It is,trimmed with plaited } head. Wedo not mean that it stands up high from the 
black lace and jet ornaments, A lace ruching heads the ¢ head, but that it is worn dressed more towards the front. 
frills, and ig put around the wrists qnd throat. An old § The shape of the head is plainly seen at the back, and but 
jacket could easily be lengthened by putting a lace trim- ¢ little falee hair is’ used. This is a very stylish way of 
ming on it in this way. Black straw bonnet, trimmed with $ arranging the hair, but to many faces it is not so becoming 
black velvet, old-gokd feathers, and gilt buckle. as When worn low at the back. 

Fic, xt.—New Styie or Dresstnc THE Harr. French 
twist at the back, and full loop or coils at the top. 

Fig, x11.—Hat, or Lignt-Gray Straw, Uaauned with 
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black velvet, a bird, and aigrette, 
Fig. x111.—Smor-Buck1E, of Rhine stones, to be put ina ¢ - 
satin bow or rosette,’ OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Fie. xtv.—MAntiLia, oF Biack Stettrerne. The back Rue pes Perrrs Cnamrs. 


is cut like a bodice, but. without side-pieces. It forms $ ©The fashions for dressing the hair are just now in a 
points over the tournure, and is trimmed’ with lace. The { transition state, There is apparently an effort being miade 
Pelerine sleeves continue to form the fronts, and are cov- { to change the existing styles of coiffure, but the mode that is 
ered with three rows of lace. Bonnet of white straw, { é to succeed them has not yet been positively defined. Just 
trimmed with bows of velvet. f now the majority of ladies wear the hair combed up per+ 

Fic, xv.—Bonnet ror Licut Movrnine, of black corded ‘ fectly smooth at the back, and arranged in a double coil 
silk, Marie Stuart shape in front, and trimmed with a placed perfectly flat on the top of the head. Some few 
black bird and small feather. ‘ convert this cofl into a series of full loose loops, forming a 

Fie. xv1—Hat, or Brown Straw, faced’ and trimmed | very elevated coiffure. Over the brow the hair is still worn 
With brown velvet, and brown feathers. ‘ frizzed or in flat rings kept close to the forehead by an 





Fic. xvit.—Japor AND CoLLareTre, of white lace yrs invisible net. The latest innovation is to part this “hang” 
black velvet. or frizzure right in the centre, so as to show the middle of 


Fic. xvirr.—Ontiy'’s COLLAR, of white embroidery, tala / ‘ the forehead. ‘This style is pretty and novel, and is become 
plaite, © § ing tua fuce with a low brow and delicute features; but it 
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Bome enterprising fashionables have tried to introduce high 
sprays of artificial flowers with pendant blossoms, to be 
worn standing up very far. back in the hair; but the 
effect of these tall stems, standing straight upright in a 
ludy’scoiffure, is more absurd than graceful. 

There is a great display of toilettes this season ‘at the 
Italian Opera at Paris, and it must be confessed—and that 
with regret—that the modes lack in decorum what they 
have gained in splendor.. The V-shaped open corsage has 
become very popular, and the style has. been carried to an 
extreme that isanything but commendable. Properly made, 
these waists, with their deep V-shaped opening in front 
and at the back, are very graceful and picturesque, and may 
be made in as modest a style as ever was the ordinary low- 
necked corsage. With a fichu of lace edging the opening, 
or one of folds of the material—if the dress is made of lace 
or of light-colored gauze or tulle—the effect is charming, 
Another rather curious innovation is the suppression ef 
the band of tulle or of lace which; drawn in with a black 
silk thread, used to.edge the tops of black velvet or black 
satin open or low-necked corsages. The dusky material is 
considered in itself to be more becoming, without the inter- 
vention of black lace or gauze. 

A very protty way of arranging a low-necked and short- 
sleeved corsage of black satin or velvet, for demi-toilette, is 
to have a close high yoke of lace-patterned black net, with 
coat-sleeves to correspond, set into it. The yoke must not 
be frilled or gathered in any way, but must be made to fit 
smoothly and: closely over the throat and shoulders, and tho 
sleeves must be made in the same way, This now style is, 
all the rage in Paris just at present, for opera or dinner 
dress. Sometimes the yoke is made for a black velvet dress 
in old Venetian point, either real or imitation. When the 
lace is white, the sleeves should be only half-long. Both 
sleeves and yoke should be made without lining. 

Jewelry is also showing signs of a transition in styles, 
Long earrings are coming into fashion again, instead of the 
little round knobs that have been in vogue for so many 
years past. One of the prettiest pairs that I have seen in 
this new style is composed of three pearls each: a large 
round one at the top, a smaller round one in the centro, 
and a still smaller pear-shaped one at the lowest end. 
These pearls are joined together with very small diamonds, 
Lace pins are made shorter and broader than heretofore, 
and the newest pattern shows single flowers set in a line, 
euch as diamond daisies or roses, or violets in amethysts 
with diamond centres. Less expensive pins are in gold 
buttercups or dandelions, or in turquoise forget-me-nots. 
Large diamond sprays, either in the real gems or in Rhine 
stones, are used for decorating the corsage or the hair. One 
of the newest and prettiest patterns of the season is a 
bunch of oats in diamonds, with the grain set loosely so as 
to quiver with every motion of the wearer. The newest 
necklaces are in an arabesque pattern, very broad in front 
and sloping gradually to a narrow band at the back of the 
neck, 

Gloves in glazed kid are creeping slowly back into favor, 
and the reign of the undressed kid glove is no longer 


evening-dresses, and white kid is aguin popular for ball- 
dress wear,.. For house-wear in the way of chaussure, a 
perfectly plain slipper in kid or, patent-leather has been 
adopted. It is not even ornamented with a bow, the 
owners. of pretty feet considering that a well-shaped fout 
looks all the better for having its outlines fully revealed, 
Pale-pink and silver-gray is the favorite combination of 
colors for morning-dresses. Uncut velvet and plush 
are the most fashionable materials. for these elaborate 
morning-gowns, combined with taffeta or satin-duchese. 
The full blouse-vests and draped skirt-fronts of lace main- 
tain their popularity. A very elegant morning-toilette in 
steel-gray uncut velvet has the jacket and draped skirt 
lined with pale-pink taffeta, and opening on a vest and 
skirt-front of white lacc, made over pale-pink, and dotted 
with steel-gray pampilles in floss-silk. Stockings in pale- 
pink silk, and patent-leather slippers, complete the toilette, 
In walking-dresses, the figured and embroidered cashmeres 
maintain their favor. Very dark greens and browns are 
the most fashionable colors, the small hat or bonnet being 
in some rich contrasting hue, Brilliant shades of red, both 
of scarlet and of ruby, are popular fur velvet bonnets and 


round toque hats, 
Lucy H. Hoorzr, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fre.'t.—Gin's Costume, or Praip FLANNew.. The waist 
is plain, witha kilt-plaited skirt attached, and a belt with 
stee] buckle is worn low down. ‘The sleeves are made bias, 
The cape is also bias, with a deep plaited ruffle. Felt hat, 
trimmed with a wing and velvet band of one of the colors 
of tle’ dress. Without the cape, this is an exceedingly 
pretty house-dress. 

Fic. 11.—Grrei’s Costume, or Myntie-Green Casumurne, 
The dress has two gathered ruffles on the bottom. The 
coat, which is gathered into a yoke back and front, is also 
gathered in at the waist, and is edged with Irish embroid- 
ery. The bonnet is of white satin, with a cap-crown and 
gathered front, and has a rosette of myrtle-green velvet 
ribbon onthe top. 

Fig. 111.—Boy's Surt, or Brown Tweep. The knicker- 
bockers are fastened about the knee, and are close-fitting. 
The coat is trimmed ‘with rows of velvet down the front, 
and also has pockets, cuffs, and collar of velvet, and, with 
the exception of the collar, are studded with buttons. 
Scotch cap. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We have established a well-organized Purchasing Agent, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LowssT 
PRICES, lo the entire satisfaction of all who favor us with thet 
orders. Special attention is given to every article bougli. 

ye make « speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's 
Wear, Wedding . Outfits, Infunts’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, ete. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the. saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are serred—not only ow 
readers and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods # 
wearing apparel. Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 





universal, Long black kid gloves are worn with black 
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THE SURPRISE. 
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[See the Story, “ My Unnatural Persecutors.”] 














CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. BONNET FOR CHILD. HAT FOR YOUNG GIRL. 





























RECEPTION-DRESS, HOUSE- DRESS. 
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NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING HAIR. BONNET. PARASOL. CAPE. JACKET. 


























HAT. NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING HAIR. PARASOL. CRINOLINE. TRAVELING-JACKET. 
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A DREAM OF LOVE. 


one! MAMMA! 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth 8t., Philadelphia. 




















on me That 
si - lent bark On 
—— 
































Ah! when quick fiash-ing fell on’ 
No long- er rows the si '- lentbark On 
aD 




























































































A DREAM OF LOVE 





é! mam-ma, oh - é! mam-ma, And ere withtfembling ea - gerness His 
é! mam-ma, oh - é! mam -ma, B a bank o sil - ver cloud The 


fath - ful love was prof - fer’d, Had mine un-told been of - fer’d, Oh- 
ra - dient moon re -ced - ed, While drifts the boat un - heed - ed, Oh- 
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é! mamma, oh - @! 
é! mamma, oh -é! 
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STYLISH NEW COSTUME: JACKET, HAT, Ero. 

















